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FOREWORD 


Spain remained quiet during Februery. After the explosive eveuts of 
January, the Spanish Government realized that it had been playing with fire, 
and refrained from staging synthetic demonstrations. However, it did nothing 
to clear up the misunderstanding with France over Morocco and declared its 
fidelity to the regime which the French had overthrown. The French and the 
Spanish ere therefore supporting rival factions in North Africae and thereby 
stimulating the hatred betweer Arabs and Berbers. There are still 7 
anarchists in Spain, and a military tribunal has sentenced seventeen of the 


to jail. 


Portugal has suffered from a hard winter. It has also been the victim 
of the intemperate attacks of the Indian Government, which refuses to 
recognize any merits in the Portuguese enclaves in the Indian sub-continent. 
However, Portugal has continued to expand its activities in Angola and 
Mozambique. 


The Mexican Government has cancelled the registretion of the Federacién 
de Partidos del Pueblo of Miguel Heurfquez Guzman, thus strengthening the 
monopoly held by the Partido Revolucionario Institucional. The appointment 
of Narciso Bassols as presidential adviser clearly indicates that the anti- 
U.S., pro-Caérdenas faction is again dominant. The bracero issue is somewhat 
less tense, but U.S. shrimp-fishers found within the nine-mile zone claimed 
by Mexico have been denounced as "pirates." 


The Guatemalan Government granted a slight respite in its accusations 
that a combination of the U.S. Government, the United Fruit Company, and 
President Somoza of Nicaragua had plotted its downfall. However, general 
anti-U.S. propaganda continues, and the Guatemalan Government keeps the 
issue of British Honduras alive, although it constantly refuses to submit 
the matter to the Hague tribunal, as the British have repeatedly suggested. 
El Salvador is anti-Communist and anti-Guatemalan, but even so it must make 
a show of fighting economic imperialism, and it has bravely begun a 
campaign to make life miserable for foreign-owned insurance companies. In 
Nonduras, attention is focussed on the October elections, in which former 
dictator Carfias Andino is seeking to make a comeback under the auspices of 
the Nationalist Party. Somoza of Nicaragua continues to denounce Communism 
in Central America; he has appeased his Conservative rivals by giving them 
one-third of the congressional seats and a generous quota in the Supreme 
Court. José Figueres announced that Costa Rica would not participate in the 
Caracas conference because of the tyrannical nature of the Venezuelan 
regime, but he inconsistently maintains cordial relations with similar 
regimes such as that of Argentina. The acute nationalism of Panama is 
forcing the Canal Zone schools to give more and more instruction in Spanish. 


Cuban Foreign Minister Miguel Angel Campa left for the Caracas con- 
ference with a delegation which included Aurelio F. Concheso, Ambassador to 
the United States, and Emilio Ninez Portuondo, Cuban delegate to the United 
Nations. They were outspoken in their willingness to support enti-Communist 
measures. Meanwhile, Cuban refuge2s continue to concentrate in Mexico. 

Grau San Martin is as yet the only opposition candidate in the forthcoming 
November elections. He arouses little more enthusiasm than does Batista, 
and Prfo Socarrds is being forgotten. In Haiti, the leaders of the 
unsuccessful conspiracy against the Magloire regime have fled either to 
Mexico or to Cuba, while the Governor of Jamaica, Sir Hugh Foot, has been 
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given a royal welcome. The Dominican Government suppressed revolts among 
sugar workers, but at the same time applied heavier pressure on U.S. sugar 
companies established in the Dominican Republic. Increasing unemployment in 
the United States has made the lot of Puerto Ricans here much less enviable, 
and some cities such as Chicago are taking active measures to discourage the 
influx of islanders. 


During February, Venezuela put the final touches on the arrangements 
for the 10th Conference of American States scheduled to begin on March l. 
Three buildings of the impressive new university city, the auditorium, the 
administration building and the library, were rushed to completion to house 
the conference. Extraordinary security measures were adopted for fear that 
the students using the adjoining buildings would take advantage of the 
opportunity to stage demonstrations. 


Colombia President Rojas Pinilla tried to suppress growing press 
criticism, but the Liberals, now united and confident in the face of a 
disunited Conservative party, refused to allow their press organs to be 
muffled. All Colombians showed acute sensitiveness about criticism of the 
high price of Colombian coffee, and even Conservative papers issued dark 
threats that Colombia would sell its coffee to Russia rather than submit to 
criticism by the United States. While Ecuador accepted an $8.5 million loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, an 
anticipated decline in cacao production will weaken somewhat Ecuador's 


financial position. 


The financial crisis brought about in Peru by continual inflation 
resulted in a reshuffling of the cabinet, with Emilio Guimoye as the new 
Minister of Finance and Commerce. The Government ms optained a foreign 
loan of $30 million to combat speculation and to normalize the exchange 
situation. Bolivia likewise continued to receive aid from the United States, 
the State Department having decided that the Paz Estenssoro regime was non- 
Communistic and worth supporting. 


Difficulties in “economic planning" brought about the resignation of 
key members of the Chilean government of General Carlos Ibanez. While 
Chileans remained divided on the issue of Communism and the attitude to be 
adopted at Caracas, they all seemed bitterly opposed to the proposed 
Anchluss with Argentina; at the most, they wanted to receive some food from 
the neighbor's pantry. Chilean workers remained restless, and there have 
been strikes in several industries, especially the coal mines. 


Rumors continued to circulate that Perén is suffering from a brain 
cancer, and that this will be used as an excuse to visit the United States. 
The Radical Party will present Crisdélogo Larralde as its candidate in the 
April vice-presidential elections. However, Radical leader Ernesto 
Sammartino has decided that it would be unwise to trust the amnesty law and 
to leave Montevideo for Buenos Aires. The censorship of press and radio 
has been reinforced, and the Ministry of Communications has taken full 
control of all radio broadcasting and television. While trade between 
Eritain and Argentina shows little improvement, the Argentine Government 
is stimulating trade relations with Russia, Japan, Germany and Italy. A 
group of Argentine refugees in Montevideo have issued a statement 
explaining why they refuse to return to Argentina. The Uruguayan Government 
sent its delegation to the Caracas conference with instructions to take a 
firm stand against Peronista dictatorship as well as the more distant 
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threat of Communism. -Meanwhile, Paraguay becomes more and more a satellite 
of Argentina. 


The Peronista-like activities of Brazilian Labor Minister Joao (Jango) 
Goulart culminated in his resignation and that of Minister of War General 
Ciro do Espfrito Santo Cardoso. This was a direct result of the famous 
eight-page "Colonels' Memorandum." The new Minister of War is General 
Euclydes Zenébio da Costa, second-in-command of the Brazilian expeditionary 
forces in Italy during World War II. Labor unrest has stimulated a series 
of Communist-tinted strikes. Despite the unorthodox measures adopted by 
Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha, the financial situation of Brazil remains 
unstable and there is talk of a further devaluation of the cruzeiro. For a 
variety of reasons good and bad, many foreign companies are talking of 
starting manufacturing operations in Brazil. Sao Paulo is busy celebrating 
its fourth centenary, and, putting first things first, it has held a film 
festival to which it ostentatiously invited a number of illiterate movie 


stars. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Vertical Files of Current Materials on Hispanic America 


Beginnin with January, 1954, the materials used in the preparation of 
the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT are being kept in a special room in the 
Stanford University Library. This collection is organized chronologically 
in vertical files and is under the direction of Professor Martin B. Travis, 
Jr., Associate Editor of the REPORT. These materials may be consulted by 
qualified scholars but may not be removed from the room where they are kept. 


Annual Index to the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


There have been many requests for an index to the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT. It is therefore proposed to publish in the near future an index to 
the first six volumes of the REPORT, arranged annually. Thereafter the 
index will be issued annually. The charge for the index to the first six 
volumes will be $1. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


February in Spain was a month of relative peace after storm. There 
were no more student riots, and the Gibraltar issue was shelved. The 
unusual weather made headlines, and the U.S. bases were again in the news. 
The Moroccan question remained unsolved, but at least the violence was 
limited to verbal exchanges. 


On February 9, Generalissimo Franco stated that Spein would not recog- 
nize the French-appointed Sultan of Morocco, and added that Spanish Morocco 
would continue under the sovereignty of Caliph Moulay Hassan Ben el Mehdi. 
The statement was made to a delegation of Spanish Moroccan notables, headed 
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py Grard Vizier (Premier) Ahmed Ben Abd el Krim el Haddad, in a ceremony at 
Fl Pardo Palace in Madrid. Franco accused Frence of having destroyed the 
political foundations of the protectorate through "violent" action. The 
Moroccan delegation pledged continued loyalty to Spain. On February 12, the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign A?rfairs confirmed the sovereignty of the Caliph 
in Spanish Morocco. Meanwhile, French Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Maurice Schumann, speaking before the National Assembly, had called Spain's 
attitude "inadmissible." Schumann announced on February 14, that France had 
sent Spain a new note of protest answering Franco's charges point by point. 
The Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs retaliated with a statement that 
France was “completely mistaken" on the Moroccan question. 


Early in February, blizzards and freezing temperatures throughout 
Spein paralyzed communications in many northern regions, caused deaths, and 
damaged the orange crop. Malaga had its first snowfall in 70 years. 
Altogether, seven persons died from the effects of the cold, while several 
towns near Santander were temporarily isolated by the snow. 


The cold weather caused an estimated 70% depletion in the unpicked 
portions of this year's orange crop. According to government estimates, 
35% of a 1,550,000 metric-ton crop uad already been exported; of the 
remaining 975,000 metric tons, 682,500 metric tons are believed to have 
been lost. The regions which suffered the most damage are those south of 
Valencia, where few trees had been picked. Besides the loss of this year's 
crop, it is fearec that the trees themselves may have suffered some damage, 
in which case next year's crop may be short. The day following the sub- 
zero temperatures, the Spanish Department of Agriculture ordered all 
picking halted in order to keep ruined fruit out of foreign markets. The 
government's plan of assistance in the crisis will take the form of 
expanded agricultural loans at lower interest rates and extension of all 


existing loans. 


U.S. Ambassador James C. Dunn stated on February 24 that construction 
of U.S. bases in Spain is getting under way. Speaking to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Bilbao, Dunn also cautioned Spain against pushing 
national claims that might disrupt western unity. Earlier in the month, 
Director of Air Force Installations L. B. Washbourne had announced that air 
bases would be built at Torrején (near Madrid), Capero (eight kilometers 
from Seville), Marén de la Frontera (48 kilometers southeast of Seville), 
and Zaragoze. Construction on these bases will begin in May. At the same 
time, the U.S. Navy plans to start work on seven naval sites. 


A group of West German contractors offered to take over some of the 
construction work of the Spanish bases, agreeing to accept part of their 
payment in American surplus commodities. The plan had the full approval of 
U.S. Senator Pat McCarran, who went so far as to telephone the Spanish 
Minister of Public Works to urge the acceptance of the Germans' offer. The 
agreement as it now stands provides that all contracts be let to Spanish 


companies. 


The first shipment of U.S. arms under the aid pact arrived in Cartagena 
on February 15. Included in the shipment were 12 Patton tanks, seven m-24 
light tanks, 124 jeeps, trucks and trailers, 38 rocket launchers, 36 
recoilless 75-mm. rifles, and a year's supply of spare parts and ammunition 
for the tanks. The following day, Spain received the U.S. minesweeper AMS 
139, renamed the "Nalén," as another contribution to the exchange deal. 
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Later in the month Democratic Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico warned the 
U.S. Senate that the success of the Spanish-U.S. agreement depends largely 
on the good behavior of American forceg in Spain. He recommended that the 
government pay special attention to the conduct of both civil and military 
U.S. personnel in Spain. Chavez also came out strongly for the admission of 


Spain into NATO. 


A Spanish Military Tribunal sentenced 17 anarchists and a monarchist 
ex-army officer to prison terms of from one to 15 years. The defendants 
were accused of carrying out clandestine propaganda against the government, 
of belonging to the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo (C.N.T.), a labor 
organization outlawed in Spain, of being affiliated with left-wing elements 
abroad, and of having smuggled into Spain copies of the anarchist newspaper, 
Free Spain, published in Toulouse, France. All the defendants were arrested 
during October and November, 1952, after anarchists had distributed leaflets 
in Barcelona attacking the Franco regime. Included among the defendants 
were Cipriano Damiano, secretary general of the C.N.T. (15 years), José 
Pardo Andrade, a former army major (six years and four months), and two 
women (one and two years respectively). The rest received sentences of ten, 
five, and four years. Before becoming final the verdicts must be approved 
by the Captain General, the ranking military authority of the Region of 
Madrid. The counsel for the 17 anarchists contended that the defendants 
were "dreamers of Utopian ideals" who could not be so dangerous as to 
warrant the application of military law. The trial was attended by 
representatives of the United States and British embassies, foreign news- 
papermen, relatives of the defendants, and members of the Security Police in 


civilian clothes. 


Generalissimo Franco was awarded the Supreme Order of Christ, highest 
pontifical decoration of the Roman Catholic Church. The honor was bestowed 
in recognition of Franco's services to Spanish Catholicism and the 
conclusion last year of a concordat between Spain and the Vatican, recog- 
nizing Catholicism as the only religion of the Spanish people. The award 
was conferred by Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel, Archbishop of Toledo and 
oe of Spain, at a special mass held in the chapel of the Royal Palace 

n Madrid. 


Although the Spanish Government is among the most anti-communistic in 
the world, Spain has been indirectly shipping such material as lead, 
pyrites, mercury, and cork to Russia. Spanish traders send their cargos to 
a free port, usually Antwerp, Belgium, from whence the goods are trans- 
shipped to the U.S.S.R., although they remain listed as destined to free 


ports. 


Nine ships totalling 38,000 tons displacement were launched from 
Spanish shipyards during 1953. Orders are now waiting to be filled for four 
others, displacing 4,250 tons each, for trans-Atlantic service. A new 
shipyard in Seville is busy working on a coastal vessel of 1,100 tons. 
Altogetner some 70,000 tons of shipping are already under construction in 
Spanish yards, including five tankers of 12,000 tons each. Ibarra Lines of 
Spain announced plans for the construction of two 14,000-ton transatlantic 
vessels for the Mediterranean-Rrazil-River Plate run. Each ship will be air 
Ccucitioned, fire proof, and able to carry 850 passengers, as well as cargo. 
Tae first ship will be launched in late 195) or early in 1955, with the 
second to follow eight months later. 
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Plans for 1,000 new suburban homes for families of low income in Madrid 
have heen announced by the Diocese of Madrid-Alcalad. Construction will be 
supervised by the Foundation of Our Lady of the Almudena, a Catholic 
organization devoted to fostering home building. 


The fight against inflation continues. Railway fares have risen as a 
result of a boost in the wages of railroad workers. 


Under its new director, Agustin Gonzélez de Amezcua, the Royal Academy 
of History has begun a new program of activities. The Academy will continue 
the publication of Espana Sagrada, interrupted in the 18th century, and 
catalogs of all the collections of manuscripts of the Academy will be 


compiled and published. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal made more small gains in its industrialization program during 
February. Having inaugurated the Cabril Dam as well as a large paper 
factory at Abelheira in January, it achieved enlargement of the Cabo Ruivo 
Refinery in February. Near Lisbon, the Cabo Ruivo Refinery now produces 
gasoline and petroleum products, while its catalytic-cracking-unit will 
begin operating in July. Units are also under construction which can 
produce sulphur and sulphurous anhydride, as well as asphalt products. The 
annual preduction at Cabo Ruivo is expected to be in excess of one million 
tons of petroleum products by the end of 1954. 


Portugal continues to suffer from storm damage. As Minister of Public 
Works José Frederico Ulrich visited the storm-ravaged Algarve, a heavy snow- 
fail blanketed Lisbon and its environs. Numerous communities in the 
mountainous regions of Portugal received even heavier falls which paralyzed 
transportation and commerce during much of February. 


The advance guard of Portugal's cod fleet left Viana do Castelo late in 
the month. Consisting of five trawlers, the vessels will be the first part 
of the Portuguese fleet to arrive in the Greenland area this year. Others 
will leave Portugal at periodic intervals until July, when the "warm" season 
will have reached its peak. In recent years over half of all the vessels in 
the Greenland-Baffin Island area have been Portuguese. 


Exports of port wine continue to be large, while good shipments of 
sardines are being made to the United Kingdom. However, the sardine canning 
season did not begin until February 1 in Portugal, while hauls were small 
throughout the month. 


The shipyards of Antwerp, which built the "Santa Maria" and "Vera Cruz" 
for Portugal in 1952-53, will soon begin work on another passenger vessel 
destined for Portugal, the "Uige." 


Approximately 36,000 Portuguese emigrated to Brazil during 1953. An 
€qual number is expected to leave during 1954. Correio da Manha of Rio 
de Janeiro published the text of a February interview with Salazar, in 
which it was disclosed that the Portuguese strongman is greatly interested 
in the status of the Lusitanian colony in Brazil. Salazar expressed the 
hope that Brazil will always be an attractive area for Portuguese 
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immigration, and surprised the Brazilian journalists by expressing respect 
for former political opponents of his who now reside in Rio de Janeiro and 


Sao Paulo. 


The Gregorian University of Rome, which is currently celebrating its 
4o0th anniversary, was honored by festivities held in Braga, northern 
Portugal, on February 24-25. The Gregorian University is held in high 
esteem in Portugal, since it is the greatest center of Luso-Brazilian 
academic intercourse that is not located in either Brazil or Portugal. 
than 200 Portuguese and Brazilian students are currently enrolled in the 
school, while the 250 students who are now in the Portuguese Pontifical 


College of Rome are largely graduates of it. 


More 


Madeira exported a record quantity of embroidery work during 1953. 
However, despite growing industrialization of the island in recent years, 
its standard of living is not keeping pace with its population growth. With 
over 300,000 inhabitants, Madeira has one of the highest population 
densities in the world. It is hoped that large numbers of Madeirans and 
Azoreans will be settled in Angola under the current Six-Year Plan. 


Modern agricultural equipment will be purchased for the Bijagés 
Islands, in Portuguese Guinea. 


President Craveiro Lopes will visit Sao Tomé, Principe, and Angola in 
May. 


The port of Lobito, Angola, will be dredged. Although it has handled 
increased tonnages of shipping in recent years its future growth is possible 


only through extensive dredging operations. 


Missionary priests of the Order of the Holy Ghost now maintain over 
1,000 schools, attended by 50,000 students, in Angola. Some 2,000 priests 
and brothers of the order are now at work in Angola, while its seminaries 
in Portugal are filled with youths who are training for work abroad. 


The construction of 45 bridges in Mogambique, mostly in the Zambesi 
area, will shortly be undertaken. This is part of an over-all plan to 
expand the road system of Mogambique. The culture of tea will also be 
expanded, as that has been one of the territory's most profitable export 


items in recent years. 


Naval Commander Gabriel Texeira completed his seventh year as governor 
general of Mogambique in February. Mogambique has advanced rapidly in 
various respects during his tenure in office, while a great improvement in 
relations with South Africa has been achieved at the same time. Before 
taking his present post, Texeira was governor of Macau. He is credited 
with having handled that difficult assignment with skill, and was thanked by 
the British Government for the surreptitious aid which he rendered the 
Allied cause during World War II. 


Indian-Portuguese relations worsened during January and February. As 
Indian nationalism once more clamored for Goa, rioting erupted in Bombay, 
were the Indo-Portuguese Institute was stoned. Tension remained high 
throughout February in Bombay, where 80,000 Goanese reside. Popular 
demonstrations also occurred in Madras and New Delhi, and it was ominously 
intimated by official spokesmen that foreign pockets constituted a grave 
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denger for India. On February 28, it was stated by the Vice-President of 
the Indian National Farliament that decisive action, "similar to that 
realized in Hyderabad,” could become necessary to prevent Goa from being 
used by "foreign powers." It was also alleged in New Delhi that Portugal 
had reinforced Goanese territory with troops, tanks and artillery. Follow- 
ing the lead of Prime Minister Nehru, citizen's committees were called 
together in major Indian cities to protest the investment of Portuguese 
capital in Goanese iron foundries. It was also charged by India that the 
Goanese do not enjoy the same political freedom as do Indians. 


As has often been done in the past, Portugal answered India's protests 
by pointing out that the Goanese are known for their pro-Portuguese 
sentiments, and that they enjoy a much higher standard of living than do the 
Indians, as well as a different way-of-life. The Lisbon newspaper Diario de 
Noticias even claimed that there is as much or more political freedom in Goa 
than there is in India, and that religious discrimination is not practised 
in Goa as it is in India. The last was a reference to India's growing 
hostility to Christian missionaries. Diario de Notfcias also pointed out 
that Portugal enjoys good relations with its frontier neighbors in every 
part of the world: with Belgium, Great Britain, France, South Africa, 
China, and Indonesia. The Governor General of Goa, General Bernardo Guedes, 
expressed the hope that the crisis would pass without bloodshed. 


MEXICO 


On February 26, Secretary of the Interior Angel Carvajal canceled the 
registration of the Federacién de Partidos del Pueblo (F.P.P.) as a 
political party, thereby prohibiting its participation in national 
elections. Secretary Carvajal stated that this action was taken because of 
the party's repeated violations of the electoral law which forbids violent 
public demonstrations and disrespect to legal authority. The latest 
violation occurred on February 5 in Mexico City after an observance by the 
party of the 37th anniversary of the 1917 Constitution. More than 1,000 
F.P.P. partisans marched into the central part of the city where they fought 
policemen for hours. As a result, 98 persons were incarcerated. The party, 
originally organized in 1951 by Miguel Henriquez Guzman, is not outlawed as 
such. Its status will be similar to that of the Communist party in that its 
influence will be limited by disbarment from the federal ballots. The 
Henriquistas have failed to make a formal protest thus far. The vice- 
president of the F.P.P., Vicente E. Cajigal, declared that dissolution will 
not mean abandonment of the principles of the party. Among all other major 
political parties, only the Partido de Accidén Nacional (P.A.N.) has 
protested the banning of the Henrfquez faction. P.A.N. said that if any 
party's registration should be canceled it should be that of the Partido 


Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.). 


The Secretary of the Interior, as a preliminary to the July 1955 
federal elections, has informed all state governors of changes in the 
electoral law in effect since January (H.A.R., VII: i). Since it is now 
more difficult legally to gain a place on the ballot, several political 
parties are attempting to acquire the necessary numerical party strength of 
75,000 members. The constituent assembly of the Partido Auténtico de la 
Revolucién was held in Mexico City on February 28. The group, which is 
headed by General Jacinto B. Trevino, failed to adopt a constitution 
because of general disagreement among various members as to the party's 
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objectives. The Unidén Nacional Sinarquista hes not encountered any govern- 
ment opposition in its re-organization efforts. This party had been banned 
previously by former President Avila Camacho. The Partido Popular of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano is also seeking members. In January, as a result 
of conferences between the Partido Revolucionario Institucional and the 
Partido Popular, unification of the groups had been expected. However, this 
month both Toledano and Gabriel Leyva Velazquez, President of P.R.I., 
stated that no allianee of any kind is contemplated. Nevertheless, both 
parties expect to work together towards common objectives. Meanwhile, even 
the numerically strong P.R.I. is attempting to acquire 20% of the total 
electorate as party members. The government has hastened to state that it 
continues to recognize all peaceful and legitimate political parties. 


The detractors of the government of Ruiz Cortines say that it is 
basically anti-American, and that extreme nationalistic and leftist 
elements around the president are swinging the country from the pro-Western 
political direction of Aleman. The critics also contend that recent 
economic regulations which appear to be discriminatory against United States 
airlines and business men in general are indications of anti-Americanism. 
They claim the appointment of Narciso Bassols as Presidential adviser 
represents a decided shift to the left in that the shift is bound to become 
more pronounced in the future. Bassols was Minister to the Soviet Union 
under President Lazaro Cardenas. Ruiz Cortines wanted Britain to accept 
Bassols as Mexico's Ambassador last year, but that country was unfavorably 
disposed to the appointment because of Bassols' political philosophy. He 
is described as an intellectual Marxist, but not a member of the Communist 
party. The Alemanistas charge that General Cardenas is directing the 
government and filling influential positions around Ruiz Cortines with left- 
wing Cardenistas. However, the Alemanistas seem to ignore the new 
Administration's record of having cleaned the Communists out of the 
Department of Education and of having eliminated pro-Communist textbooks. 
Leftists have held prominent positions before without greatly influencing 
foreign policy. 


Negotiations between the United States and Mexico on a new migrant 
labor agreement are progressing. At the White House, President Eisenhower 
has conferred with Mexican Ambassador Manuel Tello, regarding a temporary 
solution to the immediate demand for bracero labor for the harvesting of the 
multi-million-dollar lettucecrop in the Imperial Valley. In Mexico City, , 
United States Ambassador Francis White has had frequent conferences with ; 
Foreign Minister Padilla Nervo. A bill is now before the United States . 
Congress to authorize unilateral hiring in the event no agreement is ( 
realized. However, both countries have come to the conclusion that they 
are better off if they can reach an accord. 


By February 25, the anti-United States propaganda campaign, which 
broke out as a result of opposition to the unilateral interim agreement } 
(H.A.R., VII: 1), had lost much of its momentum. It is understood that the 
United States continues to insist that Mexico cease its efforts to enforce a 
minimum wage for braceros, in view of the absence of any legal agricultural 
minimum for Americans. However, the United States is more conciliatory on 
some lesser points of dispute such as the insurance farmers must buy for 
their workers and whether the United States may recruit along the border, or 
whether it must take braceros from Mexican areas designated as distressed. 
Immigration authorities have recently investigated various persons suspected 
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of violating the interim agreement by illegal hiring, or the smuggling of 
praceros. Illegal traffic is still aserious problen. 


The Immigration Service told Congress that Communists and ex-Reds are 
sneaking across the Mexican border at the rate of about 100 e day. Acting 
Commissioner Habberton warned that a grave threat to security exists on both 
the Canadian and Mexican borders. He made the statements while testifying 


on his agency's budget requests. 


Walter Reuther, President of the C.I.0. violently opposes the impor- 
tation of Mexican labor since there are 3 million unemployed in the United 
States. He said, in a statement to the House Agriculture Committee, that 
there would be no need to import Mexican workers if Americans in the 
Southwest would offer American workers decent wages; however, domestic labor 
is generally no longer willing to do the stoop labor required to harvest 
beets or lettuce. 


Mexicans, moreover, are running out of land. A long drought and 
primitive farming have worn out vast acreages faster than the Mexican 
Government can open or irrigate new lands. Even more important has been the 
surge in Mexican population growth, leaving more and more people to struggle 
for a living from worn-out soil. Some are forced to seek their food 
elsewhere, or go hungry. 


Strong criticism of the ejido land system and the national agrarian 
reform has been made. The famous economist Antonio Dfaz Soto y Gama of the 
1910 Revolution period has advocated small, individually owned and operated 
farms. The Confederation of Small Agricultural Properties supports this 
opinion. The Secretary of Agriculture, Marte Gémez, who served under former 
President Avila Camacho, stated that the ejidal management bureaucracy is 
exploiting the farmer more than did the former large landowners. The 
Partido de Accién Nacional (P.A.N.) joined the criticism by saying that more 
than one-half of the ejidatarios do not like the agrarian reform of recent 
decades. On the contrary, former President Portes Gil has given some 
support to the present program in saying that "To abolish the ejido would be 
to provoke a new revolution." 


Partly as a result of this criticism and also because of pressure to 
provide work for migratory braceros a commission of the Chamber of Deputies | 
will study reforms in the Agrarian Code to protect small landowners and } 
improve ejido operations. Despite criticism of certain aspects of land re- | 
distribution, some 50,000 hectares of the old Babicora hacienda in the 
state of Chihuahua is being parceled out to 3,000 families. 


Coincidental with the above developments, news was reported of the 
establishment of the Central Harvesters' Bank with a capital of 10 million 
pesos. This bank will protect farmers against crop loss. 


at 


Agitation caused by the presence of United States shrimp vessels within 
Mexican Gulf Coast territorial waters was intensified this month with the t 
apprehension by Mexican naval authorities of three “pirate” ships owned by I 
United States citizens. According to an agreement announced July 25, 1953, 
between Mexican and United States shrimp boat owners, United States 
shrimpers agreed to respect Mexico's claim to territorial waters nine miles 
from shore in return for Mexican permission to shelter at two coastal 
points in stormy weather. Although the agreement was never recognized by 
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the United States Government, many American fishermen who have been refusing 
to recognize it are referred to as "pirates" and trespassers by Mexican 
authorities. On February 13, Minister of the Navy Sdénchez Taboada ordered a 
complete mobilization of all available marine forces in the coastal area 
adjacent to Tampico for stricter vigilance in that region. At the same time 
the Ministry authorized the detention of any nocturnal interloper caught 
removing shrimp from these waters. On February 19, Taboada declared “war 
without quarter" against foreign "pirate" boats found in Mexican waters, and 
ordered closer watch of the entire eastern coast with the aid of airplanes 
and radar. By February 22, three boats had been picked up by the Coast 
Guard and their crews held in Tampico pending payment of fines and the 
confiscation of their boats. 


On February 25, the Bank of Mexico released the 1953 issue of its 
annual business survey series. The report pointed out the following 
developments: total business investment increased by 1,403 million pesos; 
credit was expanded in the amount of 733 million pesos, an increase of 10% 
over 1952; the cost of living declined 1.9%; production increased in sugar, 
wheat, vegetable oil, soap, matches, glass, and paper; production declined 
in steel and iron, textiles, shoes, and preserved foods. 


The Secretaries of the Treasury and Economy issued a decree which 
removed the 15% ad valorem tax on 428 articles, and at the same time 
increased the general tax on exports to 25%. This measure was directed at 
efforts to encourage exports and limit imports. 


The National Railways of Mexico has ordered its Monterrey division to 
give priority to all freight trains bringing in American wheat for 
distribution by CEIMSA, the government food agency. 


Mexico's first refrigerated fish plant is expected to be in operation 
in a few weeks. -Built at a cost of 9 million pesos, this new plant at Vera 
Cruz is expected to give great impetus to Mexico's fishing industry and 
serve as a model for five more proposed plants. 


Three pineapple processing plants in the Vera Cruz-Oaxaca area have 
been closed by the Foreign Commerce Bank. The bank, which owns them, claims 
the plants were operating at a loss due to the high overhead. The closure 
has resulted in unemployment for over 1,000 persons, and the pineapple 
growers who supplied these are faced with a considerable loss on the coming 


crop. 


Earthquakes rocked Chiapas early in February, and destroyed the towns 
of Yajalén, Tila, Petalcingo, and Chilén leaving five dead and 5,000 
homeless. The quakes, which lasted for five days, struck the center of a 
rich coffee-producing area; damage is estimated at 20 million pesos. 
Several severe shocks were recorded later in the Acapulco area. 


The Japanese Embassy informed the Mexican Government that commerce 
between the two countries had resulted in a favorable balance of 338 million 
pesos for Mexico at the end of 1953. 


Luis Quintanilla will head the Mexican delegation to the 10th Inter- 
national Conference of American States at Caracas early next month. There 
has been some opposition in Mexico against the holding of the conference in 
Caracas because of the dictatorial nature of the government which exists in 
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Venezuela. The delegation will also incluce Secretary of Foreign Relations, 
Padille Nervo, Ambassador to Washington, Manuel Tello, and Pablo Campos. 

The delegation has been instructed to oppose any measures that would support 
totalitarianism in the Western Hemisphere. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The commotion caused last month by Guatemala over the "imperialist 
plot" which it maintained was being readied against the Arbenz government 
(H.A.R., VII: 1) appears to be dying down. The fact that the Guatemalan 
Government had swept into its indictment every one of its major "enemies," 
from the United Fruit Company and the U.S. Government to President Somoza of 
Nicaragua, appeared a little too pat to many observers. Guatemala, as if 
recognizing the failure of the plot accusation in getting support for 
Guatemala against "the encroachments of a geng of bully nations," has begun 
to dilute its charges. Nicaraguan Ambassador Aurelio Montenegro returned 
from his country to Guatemala City on February 1, and, after a "most 
cordial" talk with Guatemalan Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello, was able 
to report that relations between the two countries were back to normal. 
Montenegro had been recalled to Nicaragua after the Guatemalan charge last 
January 29 that Nicaragua was being used as home base for the plotters. 
Montenegro said that, in his talk with Toriello, he had denied his country's 
participation in the alleged plot, giving proof that the charges were false, 
and that Toriello had "accepted the explanations." Guatemala similarly 
accepted the denials, without further comment, of all the other nations and 
individuals it had implicated in the "plot." In the meantime, attacks on 
the U.S., in one form or another, continued stronger and more recurrent 
than ever. 


The second national labor union congress, called by the Communist-led 
Guatemalan Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) and held in Guatemala City from 
January 29 to February 1 (H.A.R., VII: 1), devoted its time and energy 
almost exclusively to denouncing the U.S. and its "imperialist policy.” 
C.G.T. Secretary-General Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, well known for his 
frequent trips behind the Iron Curtain, told a mammoth outdoor rally that 
the U.S. had adopted "the most violent and inhuman measures" to defend its 
imperialist system, and cited the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as current examples of the U.S.'s application of its 
aggressive policy. Another well known Guatemalan Communist, Carlos Manuel 
Pellecer, told the convention that "the fascism quenched in Europe...by the 
Soviet peoples (had) surged with unusual force in the U.S." Remarking on 
the disastrous effects that a crisis of "imperialism" would have in 
Guatemala, Pellecer urged the convention to back President Arbenz in his 
attempts to establish closer commercial relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China in order to bring about a deviation of foreign commerce away 
from the U.S. and other countries with whom trade proved "disadvantageous." 
Guatemalan Communist and pro-Communist political parties have also been 
urging a move to boycott U.S. goods in the event the U.S. should follow the 
recent suggestion of Senator Margaret Chase Smith to bar the importation of 
Guatemalan coffee into the U.S. 
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On February 2, the day following the close of the labor convention, two 
U.S. news corresponcents were expelled from the country. The newsmen, 
Sydney Gruson of the New York Times and Marshall Bannell of the National 
Broadcasting Company, were expelled for filing dispatches which an official 
expulsion order said "defemed and offended...Guatemala and its government." 
Gruson, accused of being "generally unfriendly" to Guatemala in his articles, 
was ousted on the specific charge of "disrespect" to President Arbenz in a 
dispatch printed in the Times last November 6. Gruson had noted in his 
article: "An observer is forced to the conclusion that President Arbenz has 
become a prisoner of the embrace he so long ago gave the Communists." 
Bannell was told to leave the country "because he printed so many lies about 
Guatemala." Guatemalan Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello announced a few 
days later that the ousting of Gruson and Bannell had been "special cases," 
and that there would be no restrictions against foreign newspapermen as such. 


A new evaluation of the strength of the Communists in Guatemala has 
been made. New York Times correspondent Milton Bracker, after a three-week 
study of Guatemala during a trip there last month, has concluded that the 
Arbenz regime is neither Communist nor dominated by Communists, but that, 
nevertheless, the government is infiltrated and honeycombed by them to such 
an extent that a showdown would almost certainly be disruptive to the 
country. Bracker's evaluation of the Communists' strength and his study of 
their activities indicates that they are busily at work in Guatemala to 
achieve their aims. From within, by exploiting the agrarian reform movement 
in an effort to gain a controlling influence over the Indian peasants, which 
make up the bulk of Guatemala's population; and from without by attacking 
the "American imperialists" with the aim of provoking the U.S. to intervene 
in Guatemala and thus gain for Guatemala the sympathy of the rest of Latin 
America and for themselves a stronger position in the hemisphere. 


Recent developments in Guatemala seem to certify Bracker's conclusion 
with regard to Communist control of the agrarian reform movement. Chief 
among the government's domestic problems is keeping control of the applica- 
tion of the Agrarian Law. The Law, containing 107 articles and filling 54 
pages of small print, is a confused bit of legislation passed through 
Congress in June, 1952, with the able help of Communist Congressman Carlos 
fanuel Pellecer, and is now being applied to the Guatemalan topography with 
chaotic results, exclusively by the Communist group. A glaring example of 
the disorderly fashion in which the Agrarian Law is being applied is in the 
Department of Escuintla, in southeastern Guatemala, where landowners have 
complained of Communist-inspired invasions of private property not subject 
to the Law. 


Major Alfonso Martinez, head of the National Agrarian Department and 
fair-haired boy of the Arbenz regime, has returned to Guatemala from Europe 
after a trip originally spurred by a rift caused last month between Martinez 
and leading Guatemalan Communists. The rift developed when Martinez, who 
had been sent to Escuintla to try to bring order out of the chaos existing 
there, reportedly came to loggerheads with Communist Carlos Manuel Pellecer, 
the head of the Department. 


The proximity of the 10th International Conference of American States 
at Caracas has moved Guatemala to make one last attempt to prevent other 
Latin American, and particularly Central American, countries from backing 
the expected U.S. proposal that the question of Communist penetration in the 
Americas be discussed at the conference. Guatemala claims that the U.S.'s 


anti-Communist stand is simply an excuse to intervene in Guatemalan affairs. 
Recalling one of the oldest issues of U.S. intervention in Central America, 
the occupation of Nicaragua by the Marines in the late 1920's, the 
Guatemala City Communist daily Tribuna Popular featured on February 14 a 
sensationalized front-page spread entitled "This Is What The Yankees Did." 
The article featured photographs of the "atrocities" committed by the 
Marines in Nicaragua, and reminded its readers that such acts could easily 
be repeated by the “American imperialists." 


It is expected that at Caracas, Guatemala will also revive its feud 
with Great Britain over British Honduras, to which Guatemala has long laid 
claim. The recent rumor that a discovery of petroleum deposits in 
exportable quantities had been made in the British colony has spurred 
Guatemala to revive the "colonialism" issue. Most observers, however,doubt 
whether the Guatemalan Government believes in the validity of its own 
sovereignty claims. Others believe that Guatemala will not press the issue 
because it would prefer to avoid the financial burden of assuming control 
over the area if it were ever awarded to Guatemala by an international 
tribunal, such as Great Britain has suggested be set up to adjudicate the 
dispute. 


EL SALVADOR 


Even coffee-prosperous El Salvador appears to be affected by the 
violent nationalism so evident in other Latin American countries. Not 
having a United Fruit Company to denounce, highly nationalistic government 
officials are beginning to point to the outflow of life insurance premiums 
as “another example of foreign exploitation." As a result, a law is being 
prepared in El Salvador regulating the investment policies of foreign 
insurance companies. The law will probably make it mandatory for the 
companies to invest locally the reserves set up on existing and future life 
insurance policies. Guatemala already has such a law, while Costa Rica 
some years ago banned foreign insurance companies and nationalized the 
industry. In Guatemala the companies have stopped issuing new policies, 
and at the moment their activities are limited to re-insuring local 
companies. Foreign firms in El Salvador complain that the new law would 
create more than a few headaches for them, They claim that it would cause 
them a considerable financial loss, since life policies are payable in U.S. 
dollars, and reserves are at the present tied up in dollar investments. 
Most life insurance policies in El Salvador are with U.S. companies. The 
total is estimated to amount to at least $100 million. 


The uproar in the United States over the high price of coffee has 
incited Salvadorean Foreign Minister Roberto Canessa to join Brazil and 
Costa Rica, although in a different vein, in a response to the discordant 
chorus of complaints coming from Senators and housewives in the U.S. 
Speaking farthe Coffee Federation of Mexico and Central America, 9f which 
he is president, Canessa stated that he sympathized "with Americans who 
want a nickel cup of coffee," but that he feels the same sympathy for Latin 
Americans who would like to be able to purchase American automobiles and 


refrigerators at half the present prices. 
Judging by the progress of road construction in El Salvador at the 


present time, the country will soon have oneof the best highway networks in 
Latin America. The Salvadorean 191l-mile link of the Inter-American Highway 
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has already been completed and entirely paved except for a few miles in the 
extreme eastern section of the country. At the town of Sirama, on the Gulf 
of Fonseca, a northern fork of the highway leads to Goascoradn, on the 
Honduran border, while a southern extension leads to the Gulf port of La 
Uni6én. Construction of a new coastal highway is nearing completion, with 
terracing work being finished in stretches near Usulutan and San Marcos 
Lempa in eastern El Salvador and at Zacatecoluca and Santiago in the south- 
central portion of the country. This highway will be extended beyond the 
Pacific coast port of La Libertad to the Guatemalan border. 


Two other important road links are under construction: a four-lane 
highway which will join San Salvador with Ilopango International Airport 
and a road between San Rafael Cedros, on the Inter-American Highway, and 
the town of Sensuntepeque on the Honduran border. 


HONDURAS 


In Honduras this month, all attention seems to have been concentrated 
on the Presidential elections which will be held next October 10. The 
Nationalist Party has nominated its candidates: for President, former 
President Tiburcio Carfas Andino, and for Vice-President, Gregorio Reyes 
Zelaya, presently Honduran Ambassador to Mexico. 


Meanwhile, the reform movement of the Nationalist party, which last 
year held the balance of power in the municipal elections (H.A.R., VI: 12), 
cpened a convention in Tegucigalpa which seems to indicate an open break 
with the governing Nationalist Party. Political observers believe the 
reformists may either nominate their own presidential candidate or throw 
their weight to the opposition Liberal Party (H.A.R., VI: 12). 


Late in the month the Honduran Congress approved a new amnesty decree 
under which political prisoners will get their freedom, and which also 
authorizes funds for the repatriation of Honduran nationals who have fled 


the country for political reasons. 


NICARAGUA 


The ill-feeling brought about between Nicaragua and Guatemala as a 
result of the latter's accusation that President Somoza was involved in a 
plot to overthrow the Guatemalan Government (H.A.R., VII: 1) have 
apparently been placated by Nicaragua's denial of any participation in the 


alleged plot. 


Meanwhile, Nicaragua has made clear that it will approve any 
resolutions made at the coming inter-American conference at Caracas regard- 
ing the question of Communist penetration in Latin America. The 
Nicaraguan Government, in a statement published recently, said that 
Nicaragua had always been in agreement with the United States in the 
latter's desire to have the question of international Communism in the 
Americas brought up at Caracas. The statement reminded the world that 
Nicaragua had been one of the first countries to call attention to the 
dangers of Communist penetration in Latin America, "particularly in Central 
America." The latter statement was a reference to Nicaragua's proposal at 
the second meeting of the Organization of Central American States 
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(0.D.E.C.A.), in July 1953, that the organization take steps to prevent 
Communist infiltretion in the governments of the member nations. This 
Nicaraguan proposal was the immediate cause of Guatemala's resignation from 


O.D.E.C.A. (H.A.R., VI: 8). 


In the domestic field, Nicaragua remains peaceful and uneventful. 
President Somoza continues to hold a strong sway in the country, and, in 
spite of recent rumors that he would soon step down in favor of one of his 
sons, appears to have no intention of leaving public life. Politically, he 
is stronger than ever, having in 1950 appeased the only organized opposition 
to his regime, the Conservative party, by giving it one-third of the 
congressional seats and a generous quota in the Supreme Court. Economi- 
cally, through his desire to travel comfortably to and from his various 
estates--it is estimated that he owns 10% of the arable land in Nicaragua-- 
he has boosted road construction and thus improved facilities for the 
transportation of agricultural products to local markets and export centers. 
He has also helped transform Nicaragua from a one-crop country (coffee) into 
an exporter of rice, cotton, cattle, and lumber, and has organized a 
private merchant marine, the Mamenic Line, to get the products to world 


markets. 


COSTA RICA 


Early in February Costa Rica notified the Organization of American 
States that it would not attend the International Conference of American 
States at Caracas, Venezuela, this coming March. Ina letter addressed to 
the Secretary General of the 0.A.S., the Costa Rican Government stated that 
its refusal to attend the conference was intended as a protest against "the 
un-democratic activities of the Venezuelan Government." The note declared 
that Costa Rica could not regard lightly the present Venezuelan regime's 
illegal imprisonment of political figures and labor leaders, and said that 
nothing would cause Costa Rica to change its mind regarding attendance at 
the conference except “the unequivocal release of political prisoners" and 
the reestablishment of civil liberties and human rights in Venezuela. 
President Figueres, in a press conference held in San José on February 24, 
said that he hoped his country's abstention would be "the most eloquent cry, 
calling attention to the long-abandoned problem of internal democracy in 
Latin America." He added: "I feel that Costa Rica is making a sacrifice 
for democracy...by not attending, and I am confident that even if we 
displease our democratic friends momentarily, the ultimate result of our 
heroic action will be encouragement for the democratic countries to fight 
hard for the good causes of the conference." Some observers question the 
real motive behind Figueres' refusal to attend the conference, since Costa 
Rica does maintain cordial relations with authoritarian Latin American 
governments like Argentina. 


Figueres made clear at the press meeting that his country would adhere 
to "any inter-American resolution taken (at Caracas) for the betterment of 
democracy and for the defense of the hemisphere." He added a reminder that 
Costa Rica had been forced in 1948 "to bear arms against Communism for the 
first time in the Americas...when the dangers of Soviet penetration were not 
so clearly recognizable as they are today." 
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Costa Rica has asked the Dominican Republic for an explanation of 
charges that Costa Rica was helping to foster an "international Communist 
plot” against the latter country. The Dominican Republic's charges were 
made ehertly after Guatemala, much more vociferously, implicated the 
Dominican Republic last month in a grand plot to overthrow the Guatemalan 
Government (H.A.R., VII: 1). The Dominican Republic charged that Communist 
agents, “pouring into Costa Rica from Mexico and Guatemala,” were planning 
an armed attack against the government of President Trujillo. Denying the 
existence of any such plot, Costa Rica has requested a special session of 
the Council of the Organization of American States in Washington to ask the 
Dominican Republic for information concerning the accusation. 


The high price of coffee on the world market has brought to Costa Rica 
sadness mingled with joy. Although coffee prices have soared skyward due to 
the frost damage to the Brazilian crop, Costa Rican plantation owners stand 
to gain little from the present frantic biddings of up to $96 per 100 pounds 
of coffee, since the bulk of the 1953-54 crop was contracted for months ago, 
chiefy by U.S. buyers, at $68 to $70 per 100 pounds. Moreover, the coffee 
consumer in Costa Rica is in little better a position than is the U.S. 
housewife. The product retails for over 90¢ a pound in San José grocery 
stores. Nevertheless, prospects for the 1954-55 crop are excellent. 


PANAMA 


The National Assembly adjourned its 1953-54 session on February 17 
after a busy four months dedicated chiefly to legislation in the economic 
field. Among the enactments were an income tax revision, a reduction of the 
real estate tax from 1% to .5%, and a law providing tax exemptions for five 
years for any type of housing built in the next five years. The 1954 Public 
Works Plan was also approved by the Assembly session. The program calls for 
expenditures of $13 million, chiefly in the construction of schools, 
hospitals, waterworks, and farm-to-market roads in rural areas of the 
country. 


A far-reaching decision leading to the eventual substitution of Spanish 
for English as the basic language in Canal Zone schools attended chiefly by 
Panamanian children has been announced. The purpose of the increased stress 
in Spanish is, according to Canal Zone Governor John S. Seybold, that of 

preparing children...for the eventual assumption of their obligations as 
Panamanian citizens." 


Panama has received top rating in credit conditions and collections in 
the 5lst semiannual survey of Latin American export markets just released by 
the U.S. Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. Nicaragua, the leader in past 
surveys, was a close second. The survey, which included a report on prevail- 
ing credit terms, was based on Bureau members' reports on their experience 
in export dealings with Latin American markets. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cuba's intention to oppose Communism at the Caracas Conference was 
announced by Minister of State Miguel Angel Campa on the eve of his departure 
for Venezuela. Among other members of the Cuban delegation were Aurelio F. 
Concheso, Ambassador to the United States, and Emilio Ninez Portuondo, Cuban 
delegate to the United Nations. 


Dr. Campa emphasized the anti-Communist policy of the Batista government 
and states that Cuba would support measures "to prevent foreign intervention 
in the Americas which interferes with the traditional friendship and 
solidarity of American nations." He further expressed the hope that the 
conference would take definite action to halt the spread of Communism in any 
part of the Americas. While he was obviously referring to Guatemala, he did 
not mention it by name, but he left no doubt that Cuba was concerned with 
the growth of Communism in that country. 


José Pardo Llada, former Cuban deputy, speaking for the colony of 
exiles in Mexico, claimed that Batista's government had for one of its 
principal goals at Caracas the modification of the regulations controlling 
political asylum. He criticized the Cuban Ambassador to Mexico, Francisco 
Fernandez Miranda, for his open attack on the Mexican Government because 
of its liberal attitude toward Cuban exiles. The Cuban Government promptly 
denied any interest in altering the regulations of asylum but did not 
comment on the criticism of Ambassador Fernandez Miranda. 


One of the latest of the Cuban exiles to go to Mexico was José Marmol, 
the Cuban leader of the Argentine-sponsored ATLAS labor federation. After 
being cruelly beaten by unidentified assailants, he sought asylum in the 
Mexican Embassy and was later granted safe conduct. Juan Lépez Alvarez, a 
medicel student, was also given safe conduct to Mexico after having been 
granted asylum in the Mexican Embassy. 


February 14 was the day set for the beginning of the drive by the 
various parties to register voters for the November 1 elections. It was 
also the occasion of statements by party leaders urging the voters to 
register for their particular parties. Several leaders of the Ortodoxos who 
had headed more or less independent factions, such as Fernandez Casas, 
Roberto Agromente, and Carlos Marquez Sterling, resigned in the interest of 
party unity. Ratl Chibas then accepted the leadership of the party. The 
new party program called for the restoration of the 1940 constitution and of 
the 1943 electoral code. It also demanded the release of political 
prisoners, permission for the return of political exiles, and the final 
abolition of all provisions of the Law on Public Order No. 997. This party 
has not yet agreed on a candidate for president. 


Grau San Martin, the only declared candidate for the presidency, urged 
the people to register for his party, the Auténticos. Batista claims he has 
not yet decided whether he intends to be a candidate but he allowed Alfredo 
Noguera to withdraw from the cabinet to devote his time to the Partido Unidén 
Radical which he organized to support Batista. José Santos Jiménez became 
Minister-without-portfolio to take Noguera's place. 
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Ex-President Carlos Prfo Socerrdés evidently feels that Batiste intends 
to falsify the election, but he told reporters in Miami that the people 
would not stand for such action. One of Pr{o's supporters, Antonio Varona, 
eaid that "a government that came into power through force will always be 
ready to falsify the election." 


Sydney Gruson, writing in the New York Times from Havana, says that the 
Cuban people feel that the election will be a contest between the two old 
foes, Batista and Grau San Martin. They do not doubt that Batista will win; 
they only wonder what means Batista will use to rig the elections. Since 
Batista would not risk the election that was to have taken place 84 days 
after he forced himself on the Cuban people, they think that he would not 
hesitate to use the army in this election to see that votes are cast as he 
directs. Grau San Martin has already charged that government workers are 
being pressured to register for Betista's Partido Accién Progresista. After 
a flurry of sympathy for his treatment by the U.S. (H.A.R., VI: 11,12), the 
Cubans no longer seem interested in Prio Socarras. 


The U.S. House Committee on Agriculture which visited Cuba in January 
(H.A.R., VII: 1) to investigate the sugar situation issued a report on 
February 7 from Washington. In general, the Cubans are faced with the same 
problem as U.S. farmers, i.e., falling prices without an accompanying 
decrease in production costs. The U.S. Sugar Act which controls the amount 
of sugar the U.S. receives from Cuba is not scheduled to expire until the 
end of 1956, and hopes of increasing the Cuban quota this year are slim. 
Marketing arrangements under the Sugar Acts have operated very satisfacto- 
rily for the last lo years. 


Congressmen noted with interest Cuba's efforts to diversify its 
agriculture, especially the experiments with kenef, the plant from which 
burlap-type sacking can be made. They visited U.S. Point-Four headquarters 
at the agricultural experiment station at Santiago de las Vegas where 
attempts are being made to develop one-man machines to process kenaf for 
smell farmers. 


The report showed that 34% of U.S. sugar comes from Cuba, which 
accounts for about 85% of its total exports to the U.S. Cuba, in turn, is 
the sixth largest customer of the U.S., and per capita-wise is exceeded only 
by Canada. Cubans buy $1.18 of U.S. goods for every $1.00 gained from 
exports sent to the U.S. 


The Committee resented the implication in some quarters that their trip 
was a "junket," noting that Cuba was the third sugar area studied by the 
committee recently and that the trip was made at the invitation of the Cuban 
Government which paid for all expenses. 


HAITI 


Having been granted safe-conduct by the government on February 5, 
Senator Marcel Herard flew to exile in Mexico City. Three weeks earlier, 
Herard had eluded arrest for conspiring against Magloire's regime 
(H.A.R., VII: 1) by having himself smuggled into the Mexican Embassy rolled 
up ina rug. Besides Herard, two lesser oppositionists, Arnold Herard, no 
relation to the senator, and Rodr{fguez Casimir were granted safe-conduct to 
Cuba. 
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On February 4, Sir Hugh Foot, Governor of Jamuica, arrived in Haiti on 
a good will visit. Sir Eugh is the first Jamaican chief executive to touch 
Haitian soil since acting Governor Sir Henry Morgan, the retired pirate, was 
shipwrecked on French Hispaniola 279 years ago. While in Haiti, Sir Hugh 
and Lady Foot were feted royally by President Magloire. 


The February 22 issue of Time magazine carried an extensive article on 
Haiti as well as a picture of President Magloire on the cover. The article 
gave an historical outline of the republic, a report on Magloire's present 
five-year development plan, and a comparison between the present chief 
executive and former presidents. The existence of graft in the government 
was also described, the case being cited of Marcaisse Prosper, the Chief of 
Police, who occupies a sumptuous mansion on a salary of $350 per month. 
This article was significant in that it gave considerable publicity to a 
country which is notably absent from the front pages. 


Work on a new cement factory located at Fond Mombin, approximately 4O 
miles southeast of Miragofne, is expected to be completed in June. Accord- 
ing to Marcel Villard, Chief Engineer, this new factory will supply all of 
Haiti's cement needs, thus eliminating the need for imports. The factory is 
also expected to provide work for some 300 presently unemployed Haitians. 


On the occasion of the Dominican Republic's 110th anniversary of 
independence, President Magloire received the Gran Cruz Placa de Oro of the 
orden al mérito Juan Pablo Duarte, which was presented to him by the 
Dominican Ambassador José Enrique Aybar. 


The Inter-American Women's Assembly is expected to hold its 10th 
meeting in Port-au-Prince this year. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On February 6, more than 1,000 sugar workers went on strike at the La 
Romane mill, which is the property of the South Puerto Rican Sugar Company. 
The stoppage lasted for 16 hours and took place without the intervention of 
the government trade union office. Like the strike of January 13 
(H.A.R., VII: 1), the workers demanded a wage increase of 30¢ (U.S.) an 
hour and better living and working conditions. The Minister of Labor, 

Arturo Despradel, energetically condemned the stoppage and threatened the 
workers with violent repressions if they did not return to work. The govern- 
ment also sent troops to La Romana to suppress any repeated attempt to 
strike, and, reportedly, a number of workers were killed or imprisoned. 


These recent strikes coupled with suppressive legislation on the part 
of the government (H.A.R., VII: 1) have placed the North American sugar 
companies on a precarious footing, and point toward a possible government 
expropriation of sugar lands in the future if conditions do not "improve." 


The "apprehension" of the Dominican Republic concerning Communism in 
Central America became increasingly evident last month. On February 2, the 
Dominican Republic Intelligence Service announced that Costa Rica hed given 
asylum to some 30 alleged Russian spies, and that Communist agents had 
transferred $650,000 in gold from Guatemala to El Salvador to finance a 
Communist plot in the latter country. The Dominican Government also 
predicted that President Figueres of Costa Rica would attempt to confiscate 
the United Fruit Company property in Costa Rica in the near future. 


In answer to the Dominican charge concerning Communism in Costa Rica, 
the Costa Rican Governuent called for a special meeting of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to investigate the allegation. 


On February 27, the 110th anniversary of Dominican independence was 
celebrated both in the republic and in its foreign embassies and legations. 
This date in 1844 marked the termination of 20 years of brutal Haitian rule 
and the beginning of the Dominican Republic. 


The republic has signed a contract with a U.S. steel firm to construct 
two bridges; one, a suspension type over the Ozama River at a cost of 
$2.7 million, and another over the Haina River at a cost of $550,000. 


According to advance estimates, the republic will produce 735,000 short 
tons of sugar this year. This will be the highest figure recorded by the 
nation, and will exceed by 42,000 tons the 1953 production figure which was 
also a record. In this connection, a decree issued February 16, establishes 
quotas for national consumption, for the world market and for reserves 
stipulated in the international sugar agreement. 


PUERTO RICO 


While the Puerto Rican Legislature did not again vote on the matter of 
changing the island's status (H.A.R., VII: 1), the issue remained alive. 
Further activity of the Estadista Party, which wants Puerto Rico to become 
one of the states of the U.S., prompted a speech by Governor Munoz Marfn on 
February 9. Speaking to the Legislature, the Governor declared that state- 
hood would mean the loss of a great deal of the freedom which Puerto Rico 
now enjoys as the Associated Free State. He added that the present type of 
government represented an evolution of political forms that were definite 
and suited to the island's particular needs. 


Governor Munoz Marfn also presented the budget for the fiscal year 
1954-55. It calls for expenditures of $167.6 million, about $1.5 million 
less than for 1953-54. About 45% of the total is allotted to education and 
public health, the former to receive $42.6 million, and the latter 
$31.1 million. 


In spite of optimistic predictions that New York could continue to 
absorb migrating Puerto Ricans at the present rate (H.A.R., VII: 1), 
various other cities, faced with growing unemployment, have taken action to 
discourage migration at this time. The Welfare Commissioner of Chicago, 
Alvin Rose, recently spent several days in Puerto Rico to explain the 
conditions that exist in his city. He said that Puerto Rican harvest hands 
in the midwest had been pouring into Chicago whenever there was no more work 
to do, overtaxing the housing problem and adding to the number of unemployed. 


The Spanish American Youth Bureau which concerns itself with the 
welfare of Puerto Ricans in New York, reported that the five major problems 
which confronted the Puerto Rican colony there five years ago are still the 
most pressing ones. They are housing, education, employment, juvenile 
Celinquency, and police corruption. The bureau blamed New York City for 
inaction on most of these but also pointed out that it was the 
responsibility of the Puerto Rican Government to take certain preventative 
measures before the migrants left the island. The following were 


recommended: education in skills, education in the English language, and 
information and advice about settling in less crowded cities better prepared 
to receive them than New York. 


Puerto Rican journalists have been optimistic about the report of the 
U.S. Geological Survey concerning deposits of iron ore in exploitable 
quantities along the island's beaches and coastal dunes. It is found in the 
sands in the form of magnetite and can be separated by a simple magnetic 
process much used in Japan. Raymond J. Smith, the geologist in charge of 
the study stated that a small industry of this kind could be started with an 
initial investment of about $1 million. The report concluded that ordinarily 
it would not pay to consider ores of from 5% to 20% such as these are, but 
that the latter already exist as sand in readily accessible areas which 
would materially reduce the cost of processing. 


The Industrial Promotion Department of the Puerto Rican Government is 
conducting a "promotion by area" program in the United States. The depart- 
ment sends teams to certain cities and areas to contact firms which are 
expanding. An attempt is made to induce them to locate a plant in Puerto 
Rico. Detroit and Philadelphia will be the next cities to be visited. The 
plan has already proved itself in the work accomplished in Troy, Albany, 
Allentown, Baltimore, Bridgeport, and Milwaukee. 


The industry of electronics parts manufacturing, which has expanded 
rapidly in Puerto Rico in the last two years, has formed an association to 
coordinate mutual problems. It was found recently that supplies were being 
imported from the mainland which were already in production on the island. 
The association will also aid newcomers in plant site selection, housing 


problems, etc. 


The Chase National Bank recently handled the first bond issue to be 

offered by the Puerto Rican Government in two years. The total amount of 
the issue was $10 million and public confidence in the government's 
financial standing was noted by the fact that the underwriters disposed of : 


75% of the issue on the first day. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The 10th International Conference of American States at Caracas can 
trace its history to the first such conference held in Washington in 1889-90. 
The latter gathering marked the rebirth of Simén Bolfvar's dream of a league 
of American nations, which the Venezuelan liberator had proposed at the 
historic congress of Panama in 1826. Such an organization did not material- 
ize during Bolfvar's time; however, at the Washington conference on April 14, 
1890, the International Union of American Republics, now known as the 
Organization of American States, was created. The l0th inter-American 
conference marks the 64th anniversary of that event. 


To this forum, 20 American countries--Costa Rica is boycotting the 
meeting because of its resentment of the Venezuelan military dictatorship-- 
will bring their problems, complaints, and proposals for solutions. The 
objectives, scope, and importance of the conference are apparent in the 
agenda of 28 topics to be discussed by the delegates. Each of these topics 


has to do directly or indirectly with the security, prosperity, and general 
welfare of 300 million people in the Western Hemisphere. The topics are 
grouped under five main headings: Political, Economic, Social, Cultural, 

and Organizational and Functional matters. Some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: Colonies and Occupied Territories in America; Political Asylun, 
Exiles, and Refugees; Intervention of International Communism in the 
American Republics; Reports on the Present Situation and on the General 
Economic Outlook; Commercial Cooperation with respect to securing a "just" 
equilibrium between prices paid for raw materials and demands for 
manufactured goods; U.S. Technical Aid; Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council; Social Aspects of Economic Development; Human Rights; Development 
of the Cooperative Movement in America; Social Welfare Work; Cultural 
Cooperation; Affirmation of the Historical Interest of the American Republics 
in the Island of San Salvador; etc. 


Over 500 delegates were expected to attend the conference. Secretary 
Dulles, accompanied by former Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American affairs, John Moors Cabot, and his successor, Henry Holland, with 
a staff cof over 30 specialists, are attending the Caracas conference. The 
policy of the U.S. Government to sponsor private investors for developing 
Latin America's economies instead of direct U.S. Government aids, will be 
one of the most important topics of the conference. 


The Central American and Carribean Federation of Coffee Growers, which 
represents 14 coffee-producing countries, is sending a group of observers to 
the conference to defend the coffee growers' interests in the face of the 
unfavorable publicity in the U.S. press and radio concerning current coffee 
prices. The accusations of coffee speculation, followed by U.S. Government 
investigations, have brought forth threats of retaliation and complaints 
that raw materials from Latin America are being held down in price, while 
goods purchased from the U.S. have soared out of the reach of many Latin 
American countries. 


Long and careful preparations were made to assure adequate, and even 
outstanding, facilities for the conference that will take place in the newly- 
built Caracas University City. The plenary sessions will be held in the 
main auditorium, "Aula Magna,” a modern structure seating 3,000. Every seat 
in this auditorium is equipped with earphones and the speeches will be heard 
in any of the four official languages of the conference--Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, or French. Forty interpreters will supply running translations 
in the four languages. The 12-story library building will serve as the 
nerve center of the conference. Four committee rooms with capacities of up 
to 300 seats will be established in lower floors. In the upper floors will 
be located the offices of the secretary general of the conference and the 
secretary general of the Organization of American States. In the document 
room on the ninth floor, all the resolutions and communiques will be issued, 
translated, and distributed. Sixteen offices have been set up and reserved 
for the press and news distributing agencies of the world. All facilities 
for editing, coding, and filing news dispatches without censorship or delay, 
have been provided (H.A.R., VI: 12). The communications building is to 
house post, radio, and cable offices, international telephones, teletypes, 
and television broadcasting studios; ample lounges and meeting rooms are 
provided throughout the seven buildings which occupy the 15 acres of 
University City in the heart of modern Caracas. During the conference the 
university museum will exhibit paintings by artists from all American 


countries. The Venezuelan Government and its people appear anxious to 
provide good will and hospitality to their neighbors from the other 20 
republics. 


"Hemispherica," a bulletin of the U.S. committee of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom, points out that Venezuelans are still 
"martyrs," and publishes a list of political prisoners, including women, who 
have been in jail for 6 to 40 months. Among the women prisoners are 
Clarrisa Sonoja, attorney; Carmen de Arias and Domitiba de Torreaba, school 
teachers; Mercedes Mujea, Gloria Gémez, and Yolanda Guerro, students who 
have been in prison approximately nine months; Evangelina Fontalla, over 30 
months in prison. This report claims that many hundreds of the political 
prisoners are among the most useful citizens of the country and that they 
were torn from homes and professional duties or from their studies. 


The recently announced plans for further major developments within the 
country, call for an approximate expenditure by the government of 3,800 
million bolfvares ($1,140 million). Inasmuch as the completion of such 
projects with ordinary fiscal revenue will take a long time, the government 
has under consideration plans for financing them by special means to allow 
for quick completion of the program. The Barquisimeto-Puerto Cabello- 
Taborda-Valencia railroad and the 272,000-acre Guarico river irrigation 
projects were scheduled to start in February. The utilization of natural 
gas is another project now under study. 


The Venezuelan Government completed the purchase and transfer of 
Telephone Properties Ltd. from the British owners (H.A.R.,VI: 8) and agreed 
to pay 11,259,000 bolfvares for materials involved in this transaction. 
This government-acquired telephone system will be combined with the new 
lines now being installed by German and Swiss contractors, and will install 
85,000 additional telephones in Caracas and outlying cities. 


The destroyer "Nueva Esparte," built in England for the Venezuelan 
Navy, was put in commission by a Venezuelan crew of 240 officers and men 
trained in the U.S. and England. This is the first delivery of the three 
2,600-ton naval units ordered by Venezuela. The second, "Aragua,"” has been 
launched; the third is still in the British yards. 


Total savings in Venezuelan banks at the end of September 1953 reached 
294 million bolfvares ($90 million). These figures represent an increase of 
82 million bolfvares or 27% compared with the figures of the same date in 
1952. 


The 1954 municipal budget for Caracas of approximately 139,639,000 
bolivares ($30 million) has been approved by the municipal council. 


An eight-story building is under construction to house the Caracas 
Chamber of Commerce which will contain the organization's offices and a 
number of exhibition rooms. 


Venezuela now has 21 Embassies, 21 legations, 27 Consulates General, 


ko Consulates, and 13 Vice Consulates, as well as 51 Honorary Consulates 
in 42 different countries. 


COLOMBIA 


In a solemn ceremony held on February 5 in the Palace of Narino, 14 
magistrates of the Supreme Court of Justice were sworn in before President 
Rojas Pinilla. Two of its new members were unable to attend the ceremonies: 
ex-president Darfo Echandfa, who is under medical treatment in Boston; and 
the Ambassador to Mexico, Domingo Serasty. The President has placed the 
responsibility in this new body for the reorganization of the Colombian 
judicial system. They are also to prepare a plan of judicial reform to be 
presented to the National Constituent Assembly for its approval. 


Continuing the governmental motif of reform and reorganization, the 
director of the Office of Information and Propaganda, Jorge Luis Arango, 
sent a circular to the newspapers of Bogota asking for absolute respect for 
the President, Colombian institutions, and representatives of friendly 
countries. He also requested that they abstain from publishing notices that 
would provoke alterations of the internal order and peace of the country. 

In replying to the circular, El Tiempo and El Espectador published 
editorials declaring themselves to be independent publications and that they 
weren't and could not be "directed" newspapers. The conservative daily, 
Diario de Colombia, in approving the government's attitude, said it was 
looking f forward to the cessation of the adolescent slights on the President 
and his government. The Diario went on to say that such activity was lower- 
ing Colombian mentality and that the circular was very important and 
completely justified. At any rate, it appears the conservatives will soon 
have another recruit in their camp in the form of a newspaper to be called 
La Reptblica. It will presumably represent the political views of former 
conservative President Mariano Ospina Pérez and his adherents. 


Colombian Liberal elements received a setback when the plenary session 
of the committee on constitutional studies refused, by a vote of nine to 
eight, to grant Colombian women the right of suffrage. However, a slight 
hope still remains that the National Constituent Assembly will reverse the 
Committee's decision. President Rojas Pinilla let it be known through a 
spokesman that he would be in favor of granting complete suffrage to women 
without any limitations as to status, education, or racial background. 


The Colombian Government has taken several anti-irflationary measures 
in the past month. Food may now be imported duty-free and the authorities © 
are studying the possibility of establishing a food distribution system. 

In another decree the government increased by 3% the obligatory cash 
holding of banks against slight liabilities. This order also suspended 
temporarily the regular monthly devaluation of the exchange rate applying 
to coffee export proceeds. Therefore, the peso will be "pegged" at 2.3845 
to the dollar. It is hoped these measures will increase production and 
check further rises in the cost of living. 


Fear of a possible United States' boycott of coffee prompted the right- 
wing Colombian newspaper, Colombiano, to announce that Colombia would sell 
its coffee to Russia if the U.S. “hangs the coffee producing countries." 
This attitude was later modified and made official by Antonio Alvarez 
Restrepo, manager of the Colombian Coffee Bank. He stated that Colombian 
coffee producers could find a market for their product in England and in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. The sale would not be directly to the 
Russian satellites, but would be handled through Great Britain. One of the 
stipulations in the commercial treaty between Britain and Colombia, signed 
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last year, is that Englard is permitted to sell a specified portion of the 
coffee purchased from Colombia. The Iron Curtain countries in turn would 
buy from Great Britain. Restrepo also stated that the success in the 
immediate future for the coffee market lies in greater purchasing from Asia, 
Africa, and from behind the Iron Curtain. 


The Economic Planning Council completed this past month a $132 million 
blueprint to reorganize Bogota in six years. The reasons for this are that 
the population is rapidly increasing and that public works are urgently 
needed. Of the proposed constructions, water works and a power plant to 
cost a total of $60 million are notable. Sewer disposal systems, street 
widenings, and primary schools are also included. The money will be 
obtained locally, with some assistance coming from foreign loans. 


Plans have also been made to unify Colombia's railroad network. The 
first step will be governmental purchasing of the Cundinamarca Railroad 
which now belongs to Cundinamarca department. The proposed cost is 23 
million pesos ($9.2 million). After this first purchase the railroads in 
Antioquia and Cicuta departments would be bought. This unification will be 
run by the National Railroad Corporation, a job formerly done by the 
Administrative Council. 


ECUADOR 


President Velasco Ibarra addressed a special congressional session 
which was attended by the leading legislative, executive, judicial, and. 
military men of the nation. Only Minister of the Interior Camilo Ponce 
Enr{quez failed to appear. The Minister's absence gave rise to unconfirmed 
rumors that he is planning to leave his job to advance his own political 
fortunes. Conservative José Baquero de la Calle was elected President of 
the Lower House-with liberal Luis Fernando Ruiz named as Vice-President. 
Moreover, the Ecuadorean Government ratified the $8.5 million loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The money is for 
public works projects listed under the Guayas Plan (H.A.R., VII: 1). 


A new electric power plant at Cununyacu, near Quito, is planned for 
the near future by Empresa Eléctrica de Quito. It is expected that a 
portion of the construction fund will be provided by the World Bank. The 
cost will run to some 40 million sucres (approximately $2.4 million). 


U.S. Department of Commerce estimates indicate that cacao production 
in Ecuador will fall to 45 million pounds in 1953-54. This is a reversal 
of a long-standing trend which has seen production rise from 42.4 million 
pounds in 1940 to 50 million in 1951-52 and a record 57 million pounds last 
year. Ecuador retains second place in world cacao production, while Brazil 
is by far the leading producer with an expected crop of 265 million pounds 
this year. 


Ecuador expects to more than double its fertilizer production with the 
opening of a new plant near Quito that will have an expected capacity of 
2,000 tons of chemical fertilizer a year. The plant has been so constructed 
that it can be expanded to meet any new demands for its product. It is the 
second factory of its type in Ecuador, the first being located on the Santa 
Elena Peninsula west of Guayaquil. Capacity at the old installation is only 
1,590 tons of lime and guano phosphate a year. 


Ecuador's expanding pyrethrum business gave signs of a possible ten- 
fold jump in volume in 1954 over that of 1953. Production totaled a little 
over 15 tons during 1953 and is expected to reach 100-150 tons this year. 
By the end of 1954 approximately 1,200 to 2,400 acres sre expected to have 


been planted. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


During the first few days of February, the controversy over the right 
to asylum of Aprista leader Victor Rail Haya de la Torre appeared to be 
nearing settlement. Both Peru and Colombia approved the plan, suggested in 
January by the Inter-American Peace Commission (H.A.R., VII: 1), calling 
for direct negotiations to be held in Bogoté during February. Both 
countries chose their delegates: for Peru, David Aguilar Cornejo, legal 
advisor for the Council of Ministers, and Herndn C. Bellido, a member, with 
the rank of ambassador, of the diplomatic service; for Colombia, Alberto 
Zuleta Angel, judge of the Supreme Court, and Carlos Sanz Santamarfa, one- 
time mayor of Bogota. However, complications soon began to arise. 
Colombian newspapers circulated the rumor that the Peruvian delegates had 
been instructed to approve Haya de la Torre's transfer to the Braziiian 
Embassy in Lima. From there, Haya de la Torre would receive a safe-conduct 
to Brazil. Peruvian officials promptly denied any such plan, but the 
Brazilian newspaper O Globo stated that Brazil was in agreement with the 
plan and that arrangements had been made for Haya de la Torre to set up 
residence in Sao Paulo. Tension mounted as February drew to a close, and 
the Peruvian delegates, scheduled to fly to Colombia on February 25, had 
made no move tc do so by February 28. From all indications, despite efforts 
to settle the controversy before the opening of the 10th International 
Conference of American States in Caracas, the discussion of the right of 
asylum at the conference will be conpsinated by the still open and very 
troublesome Haya de la Torre case. 


On January 29, Peru's entire Cabinet submitted its resignation to 
President Manuel Odrfa. The President entrusted General Zenén Noriega, 
head of the Cabinet and Minister of War, with the task of forming a new 
Cabinet. Since the resignation came as a result of Peru's unstable 
financial situation, the main change in the Cabinet was the appointment of 
Emilio Guimoye as Minister of Finance and Commerce replacing Emilio Romero. 
Other new ministers are Lt. Col. Carlos Gonzdlez Iglesias, Education; and 
Gen. Enrique Bernales Bedoya, Aviation. Ministers who retained their 
positions are Gen. Zenén Noriega, Cabinet president and Minister of War; Dr. 
Ricardo Rivera Schreiber, Foreign Affairs; Col. Augusto Romero Lobo, 
Interior and Police; Dr. Alejandro Freundt Rosell, Justice and Religion; 
Eduardo Miranda Sousa, Development and Public Works; J. Alberto Leén, 
Agriculture; and Gen. Armando Artola, Labor and Indian Affairs. The new 
Cabinet proposes to initiate a new fiscal policy reducing government 
expenditures and limiting certain imports in order to help reestablish the 
value of the sol. 


President Odrfa, in a radio address to the nation on February 23, 
reviewed Peru's financial situation and outlined a plan for the 
rehabilitation of the country's economy. During 1953, the amount of 
expenditures as compared with revenues left a budgetary deficit of some 
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300 million soles. Furthermore, although there was no change in available 
foreign exchange reserves in Peru, there was a large supply of soles on the 
market, and this, together with an expansion of credit, caused the sol to 
drop in value. Nevertheless, the over-all economic situation remained 
relatively strong, and on this basis Peru, on February 18, obtained from the 
United States Treasury, the International Monetary Fund, and the Chase 
National Bank a total of $30 million to be used to combat speculation and to 
normalize the exchange situation. In order to accomplish this, President 
Odria offered a five-point plan: (1) readjustment of the budget, including 
reduction of expenditures; (2) reedjustment of the public works program, 
continuing only those projects already in full swing and those considered 
absolutely necessary; (3) increase of government revenue through new taxes; 
(4) checking of the increase in circulating currency and bank credits; and 
(5) discontinuance of treasury notes to cover budget needs during the months 
of small income from January through March. 


Despite continued opposition from Catholic groups, the Robert G. Le 
Tcurneau enterprise of Peru is making considerable progress. Some 600 tons 
of machinery have been unloaded in the Pucallpa district of eastern Peru, 
and clearing and construction have begun. Land for an air field has been 
cleared and drilling for a well to insure a supply of water has started. 


Oil production in 1953 reached a total of 17,085,749 barrels including 
erude oil, natural gas, and liquified gases. During the last six months, 
18 foreign and domestic companies invested some 92,617,800 soles in the 
industry. Douglas Oil Company of California announced on February 3 the 
opening of its second Peruvian exploratory well, situated in the Lobitos 
oilfield area. The Richmond Oil Company suffered a loss when its first 
Sechura Desert well failed to locate any oil and had to be abandoned, but 
the company plans to continue explorations. 


Kenneth G. Rogers and Dennis G. Ryan, geologists from the United States, 
undertook a two-week expedition in search for uranium deposits in the 
Peruvian Andes. Although the region is reportedly rich in radioactive 
minerals, no deposits have yet been found large enough to warrant exploi- 
tation. Due to the tremendous cost of transportation in the area, uranium 
deposits would have to be uncommonly rich in order to make exploitation 
economically feasible. 


BOLIVIA 


In anticipation of the 10th International Conference of American 
States at Caracas, the Bolivian Government appointed Ratl Murillo early in 
February to the long-vacant post of Chargé d'affairs to Venezuela. Joining 
Murillo in Caracas at a later date was Minister of Foreign Affairs Walter 
Guevara Arze, who came as head of the Bolivian delegation. The Bolivians 
are deeply interested in settlement of such economic problems as the United 
States' inclination to beat down prices of imported raw materials while 
allowing prices of its manufactured goods to soar. Since Bolivia's economy 
is dependent upon lagging tinsales and U.S. credits and promises of economic 
aid, it is concerned about possible future restrictions on tin imports, 
reduction of the stock-piling program, and the tendency of the U.S. to favor 
private rather than public-financed investments abroad. Regarding minerals 
stock-piling, President Eiserhower recently advised Congress that about 75% 
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of the U.S. objectives will be reached by June 1955. Spending on the program 
will decline from $919 million in 1953 to $770 million in 1954 and 
$585 million in 1955. 


President Paz Estenssoro expressed appreciation to President Bisenhower 
in a message which acknowledged that only because of U.S. aid had it been 
possible to continue national public works programs. Such aid in 1953 
included an Export-Import Bank credit of $2.4 million which enabled 
completion of the important Corumbaé-Santa Cruz railway; a Point-Four $1.5 
million loan; and an emergency $11 million grant. 


Apparently satisfied that the moderate "right-wing" regime is neither 
Communist nor Communist-controlled, the U.S. has cooperated with Paz 
Estenssoro, who is striving to maintain MNR (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario) unity, which is being threatened by anti-U.S. extremists. 
Exiled in Santiago de Chile, the founder-president of the Socialist Falange, 
Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, reports that while Communism is not prevalent in 
the higher brackets of the government, "nothing escapes the control of 
Moscow" in the lower brackets, from the labor syndicates to the armed 
forces. In contrast to Unzaga's charges of Church abuse, concentration 
camps, hunger and desperation, Fernande Iturralde, Bolivian Ambassador to 
Chile, affirms that the government is planning mass education and that 
subsequent to organization of a capable staff, agrarian reform will be 
effective. 


Whenever the government is forced to slow down its reform program, 
because of a lack of finances, the people become anxious. On February 23, a 
day-long strike was called by commercial workers in La Paz; professors of 
all but Catholic schools joined, while only banks continued to operate. The 
presence of troops prevented any would-be violence while the strikers made 
known their demands for a minimum wage scale and other benefits. Paz 
Estenssoro condemned the strike for having broken all recognized procedure 
and called it a Communist endeavor to gain control. "This," he said, "we 
will not permit.” 


The world tin situation was reviewed by the International Tin Study 
Group, which reported a post-war high of 177,000 tons produced during 1953, 
an 8% increase over 1952. World consumption of the metal, which totaled 
130,000 tons in 1952, dropped to 129,000 -tons in 1953. Distribution of the 
commodity showed marked changes. The U.S., formerly having used 35% of the 
total, consumed 43% in 1953; everywhere else, consumption dropped. For all 
countries except Bolivia, the highest monthly output since August 1945 was 
reached in December 1953. Bolivian exports for that month were 2,987 tons. 
World stocks totaled 95,000 tons in October, 91,400 in September, and 
44,891 in August. The increase is explained by the fact that the U.S. 
stocks, exlusive of the strategic stockpile, went from 37,342 tons in August, 


to 44,891 in October. 


CHILE 


Four key figures in the Chilean Cabinet resigned this month because of 
"mounting difficulties regarding economic planning." Osvaldo Koch (Interior), 
Guillermo del Pedregal (Finance), Oscar Herrera (Labor), and Eugenio Suarez 
(Health) handed President Ibdénez their resignations on February 24; in 
January Francisco Cuevas (Mines) and Jorge Munoz (Lands and Colonization) 


quit the Cabinet (H.A.R., VI: 1). Obviously a complete executive committee 
reorgenization is necessary. Meenwhile, Chile's multitudinous political 
parties began makingfeverish preparations to work their way into the govern- 
ment. The Agrario Laborista party, the most energetic and effective 
political party at the moment, reaffirmed its support of Ibanez. However, 
Agrario Laboristas issued a policy statement expressing dissatisfaction with 
legislation on social security, pensions, and education. The statement 
urged that a Cabinet of popular forces be formed in order to "work toward 
promoting the basic revolutionary aims set forth in the 1952 presidential 
election. 


Opinions in Chile regarding Communism seem to be conflicting. On 
February 7, Chilean representatives that were to attend the International 
Conference of American States at Caracas told interviewers from the 
magazine Vistazo that they would repudiate any measures of intervention 
directed at Guatemala. A week later Ibanez declared that he wanted to 
stress that Chile stands and will stand against any international Communist 
intervention in America. El Mercurio denounced Guatemala for heading a 
Communist penetration movement directed at South America. Baltazar Castro 
(President of the Chamber of Deputies), whose outspoken praises of the 
U.S.S.R. have embarrassed the Chilean Government for several months 
(H.A.R., VII: 1), was warmly praised by poet-Communist Pablo Neruda when 
the two men left Santiago for a "pink" cultural convention being held in Sao 
Paulo. 


Relations with Argentina, which have been strained for several months, 
improved somewhat when representatives from Chile and Argentina signed a 
financial-commercial agreement on February 20. The new treaty is expected 
to increase the volume of trade by easing restrictions and abolishing 
tariffs on Argentine agricultural exports to Chile and Chilean metals and 
woods which are being sent to Argentina. El Diario Ilustrado of Santiago 
criticized government officials for calling the negotiations a step on the 
way to economic union. Most Chileans consider the treaty with Argentina 
solely as a means to get badly-needed foodstuffs on a short-range basis and 
are violently opposed to any kind of union with Argentina (H.A.R.,VI: 2). 


The frustrating economic situation in Chile has again expressed itself 
in an outbreak of strikes. Coal miners at Lota and Coronel agreed to quit 
their jobs until management grants them a 45% wage increase. The government 
stated that in order to meet the strikers' demands, the price of coal would 
have to be increased 700 pesos a ton. The iron and steel industry at 
Huachipato-Corral would suffer greatly by the lack of coal, since Schwager 
mines in the Lota-Coronel area supply 68% of the coal used in making Chilean 
steel. Federal police were alerted to keep watch on banks when a nationwide 
bank strike was called to support workers in Talca who are asking for a pay 
increase and social security benefits. Tenant farmers in Talca have 
threatened to call a strike which would paralyze all agricultural activities 
in the area between Santiago and Concepcién. Reportedly the tenant farmers 
are demanding a minimum wage as well as plots of ground of their own to work 
for private gain. 


Since the cessation of hostilities in Korea, metal experts have been 
predicting a price tumble in copper. Domestic refineries in the U.S. are 
producing copper faster than it can be used, and surplus stocks from other 
countries are piling up on the world market. The price drop has been post- 
poned so far by strikes in Canada and the accumulation of stock in Chile; 
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the Chileen Government withheld copper from the world market in an attempt 
to maintatin high prices and succeeded only in piling up a huge quantity of 
surplus metal (H.A.R., VI: 11). With the re-entry of Chilean copper on an 
overcrowded market, major copper companies all over the world are reducing 
production. In Chile, Braden Copper Company, a Kennecott subsidiary, began 
working on a minimum proéuction schedule this month; Anaconda Copper Company 
is cutting output by some 700 tons per month, while in the U.S., Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation trimmed operations drastically. Copper users have 
cancelled long-term orders in an attempt to cut down on surplus stock on 
band. Brass mill officials and copper wire makers reported a dip in new 
business of 30% since last year. 


To curb profiteering in the retail market, the Chilean Government has 
set a limit of 25% on all profits received from foreign imports. The 
National Foreign Trade Council (CONDECOR) fixed ceiling prices on imports 
because some speculators were marking retail prices up some 500%. The 
Ministry of Finance drew up the 1954 budget, which will be presented when 
the legislature reconvenes in March. Total expenditures have been estimated 
at a sum 14% higher than in 1953. The 62,941 million pesos will be divided 
as follows: Executive and Legislative department expenditures, 321 million; 
Government agencies, 155 million; Interior and Foreign Affairs Ministries, 
5,020 million; Finance, Education, and Justice departments, 26,867 million; 
Defense, 10,006 million; Public Works, 8,294 million; Agriculture and Lands 
Colonization Ministries, 1,370 million; Labor, Health, and Social 
Security, 5,655 million; Commerce, 4,885 million; and Mines, 368 million 


pesos. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


It has been predicted by Newsweek that President Perdén would soon 
announce plans for a trip to the Mayo clinic in the United States for treat- 
ment of an eye ailment. The magazine suggested this might be a means of 
securing an invitation to the White House, just as Nicaraguan President 
Somoza maneuvered a White House dinner when he came to the U.S. "for his 
health." Dave Hellyer of La Opinién (of Los Angeles) reported that a "well- 
informed" source in Argentina had confirmed rumors that the President is 
suffering from a brain cancer. Perdén's call for an early election in April 
has been pointed out as an indication that he wants to supervise the 
selection of a successor in the event that he might die or become seriously 
ill (H.A.R., VI: 1). In the absence of a Vice-President, succession would 
pass to the president pro tem of the Senate, who would be obliged to call 
for a presidential election within 60 days. A Vice-President, on the other 
hand, would be able to finish out the full term of the chief executive. 


According to Hellyer, other signs of the 59-year-old Perén's alleged 
illness are his collapse during a recent session of the cabinet, and the 
recent departure from the U.S. of a group of specialists in brain surgery to 
consult in Buenos Aires with Perén. Democracia has responded to the rumors 
by saying that Perén is sufficiently healthy to work from 6:20 in the 
morning until noon at his government office, and from 3:00 in the afternoon 


until 8:00 at his residence. 


The Radical party has chosen Crisélogo Larralde to oppose the Peronista 
candidate, Alberto Teisaire, in the April 25 vice-presidential election. 
Radical party participation in the election was assured early in February 
when Arturo Frondizi was elected president of the party's national 
committee. The opposing intransigente and unionista factions of the party 
agree with the Frondizi group in favoring vigorous opposition to the 
Peronista party, but differ with it by insisting that elections should be 
boycotted. They also disagree with the Frondizi position on international 
politics, which is one of disapproval of the Rio de Janeiro pact and of all 
foreign capital intervention in the exploitation of Argentina's natural 


resources. 


Dr. Antonio Santamarina, ex-president of the Conservative Partido 
Demécrata Nacional has returned to Buenos Aires under the protection of the 
new political amnesty law (H.A.R., VI: 11 & 12). Santamarina had fled 
across the River Plate to Montevideo after the failure of a revolt against 
the Perén government in September 1951 (H.A.R., IV: 7). Dr. Ernesto 
Sammartino, a leader of the Radical party, has announced that he had changed 
his mind about taking advantage of the amnesty law to return to Buenos Aires 
(H.A.R., VII: 1). He said he had decided to remain in Uruguay upon the 
advice of several of his fellow exiles who fear that his return to Argentina 
would lead to personal and political consequences. 


Anti-Peronista parties have already encountered difficulties in launch- 
ing effective campaigns. In attempting to transmit their point of view over 
the air they are told that all available radio time has been sold, and often 
the local police refuse to issue permits to hold meetings. 


Acting under a newly-passed law, the Argentine Ministry of Communi- 
cations took over full control of radio broadcasting and television. The 
regulations require news broadcasts to be "impartial and responsible;" the 
chief reason given for the requirement was for "consolidation of national 
culture." The regulations were further described as intended to "maintain 
satisfactory standards of public taste” and prevent anti-Argentine 
expressions or those reflecting on the political institutions, national 
traditions and customs. 


The Argentine Press Syndicate has likewise approved a resolution 
calling upon all newspapers in the country to keep at least 65% of its 
material of local origin. 


The Perédn government took a step farther in the control of labor by 
passing a law on January 8 which establishes regulations for the formation 
of powerful employer associations whose agreements with labor will be 
binding upon every business operation in the nation. Said to follow the 
pattern Mussolini designed for Italy's Fascist government, the law 
establishes the right of employers and professional associations to band 
together for the defense of their interests. Under the law each business 
enterprise will have to contribute one-tenth of one percent of its capital 
annually to the General Confederation of Economics. Thus, another agency of 
the Perén government is given important legal standing, which, together with 
the General Confederation of Professionals and the General Confederation of 
Labor, forms the social bases of that government. 
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Shipments of Argeritine meat to Britain were suspended in February 
because of a shortage similar to the one suffered a year ago. Cattlemen say 
that the scarcity, which they expect will last from four to ten weeks, is due 
to the condition of pastures in the interior. Minister of Agriculture Carlos 
Hogan said that Argentines are eating increasingly more of the meat that they 
produce. According to Hogan, they consumed 87% of the total meat produced in 


1953 as compared with 68% in 1943. 


Director of the Argentine Technical and Commercial Commission, Juan 
Carlos Dardala, declared that he hoped the $180 million trade pact between 
Russia and his country, signed in August 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 8), would be 
fulfilled by next summer. He also expressed the hope that the next pact 
with Russia would call for an even greater commercial exchange. Dardala 
stated that $30 million of the $75 million of Soviet exports to Argentina 
under the present pact will be in machinery and that Argentine exports 
amounting to $75 million have been sent to the Soviet Union in the form of 
40,000 tons of linseed oil, as well as great quantities of meat and fats. 


Argentina and Japan have signed a $180 million commercial treaty which 
represents an increase of $20 million over the last pact signed in April 
1953 (H.A.R., VI: 3 & 8). In accordance with the new treaty, Japan will 
send finished iron and steel products, industrial machinery, fabrics, 
chemicals and dyes in return for hides, wool, vegetable oil and milk 


products. 


German and Italian automobile manufacturers are said to be moving 
rapidly to take part in Perén's program for building up a national motor 
industry. Only three U.S. corporations have shown an interest. Willys 
Overland will turn out jeeps in Argentina, while Allis Chalmers and Oliver 
Corporation plan to build plants in that country to manufacture tractors and 
tools. International Business Machines has also announced its intention of 
establishing a plant in Argentina to manufacture office machines. 


In spite of fuel rationing, Argentina had to import 81,000 tons of oil 
products last year. Oil accounted for 15% of the total import value, up 
from an average of 10% in postwar years. Argentina's oil fields now produce 
about 25 million barrels a year. To stimulate output the government intends 
to invest heavily under the second Five-Year Plan and has set a production 
goal for 43 million barrels by 1957. If demand should increase even Sha 
year, imports in 1957 are expected to be at least as large as they are today. 


Meanwhile, under construction in the city of Eva Perén is what is 
claimed will be the most modern oil refinery in South America. Three 
thousand workers are hurrying to finish the project which will cost 600 
million pesos. 


URUGUAY 


With the object of strengthening commercial ties between Uruguay and 
Spain, the National Council of Government has authorized Foreign Minister 
Fructuoso Pittaluga to sign an agreement with the Spanish Ambassador in 
Montevideo. The pact will then be sent to Parliament to await ratification. 
Since 1933, commerce between the two countries has been governed by a "modus 
vivendi" which became ineffective in November 1939, and which has been 
extended systemically every six months. The situation will become 
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systematized by the signing of a commercial treaty waich will mutually 
concede a "most-favored-nation" clause. Simultaneously, specific agreements 
for commercial exchange and payments will be signed. Both countries are 
compromising in order to remove any obstructions which may be causing a 
state of inequality while the matter is under discussion. 


Mr. Derick Heathcoat-Amory, Minister of State at the Board of Trade, 
recently headed a three-day British economic mission to Uruguay. Britain's 
unfavorable balance of trade with Uruguay, the Latin country's slowness in 
issuing import permits, the freeing of import restrictions on meat in Great 
Britain in June, and the granting by Uruguay of preferential rates for the 
export of wool tops were discussed with Uruguayan officials. 


A group of prominent exiled Argentine citizens now living in Montevideo 
mace it known that they recently refused the opportunity to return to their 
native country. In a proclamation which explained their decision, the group 
stated that the Argentine Government operates outside the constitution, 
exercises absolute power, and gives none of the necessary civil guarantees. 
The exiles include Silvano Santander, a former member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and a leader of the Radical Party; Martin Michel Torino, brother 
of the imprisoned (4 years) editor of Salta's independent newspaper El 
Intransigente; Américo Ghioldi, the Socialist vice-presidential candidate in 
the last elections; Alberto Caribe; Arturo Malthow; Mariano Belgrano; and 
José Saravia. The members of the group said that they wish to remain in 
exile in order to carry on their struggle to restore democracy to Argentina. 


Dr. José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States, has been 
appointed head of the Uruguayan delegation to the 10th International 
Conference of American States at Caracas. Other members are Dr. Justino 
Jiménez de Aréchaga, Dr. Quintin Alfonsfn, and Professor Alfredo Weiss. The 
counselor of the delegation will be the present consul general in Venezuela. 
It has been reported that Professor Enrique Rodriquez Fabregat, permanent 
Uruguayan delegate to the United Nations, and Drs. Gilberto Traten de Marina 
and Antonio Romponi have declined to serve on the delegation. 


. 


Post office officials have announced that no registered mail will be 
sent to or received from Argentina until further notice. 


PARAGUAY 


Since August 14, 1953, when Paraguay joined Argentina and Chile in an 
"economic union" agreement, many observers have claimed that the agreement, 
even though it may help Paraguay, may also put that nation in economic 
bondage to Perdén (H.A.R., VI: 8). The pact signed between Argentina and 
Chile is less specific than the agreement existing between Paraguay and the 
Perén administration. The latter calls for trade development on both sides; 
for reciprocal investments in industries (although Paraguay has no capital 
to supply Argentina); for the settlement of trade problems along the 
frontiers; for free transit of goods passing from one country through the 
other; and the development of communications facilities. There are also two 
outstanding provisions: that transport facilities of the two nations be 
joined as thoroughly as possible and that both countries work tog=2ther for 
the development of mines and oil fields with an eye to future economic 
integration. 
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Many observers, particularly Paraguayans, have stated that any 
integration of Paraguay's river transport fleet, which is vital to the 
nation's economy, might be a step in General Perén's suspected plan to put 
enough economic pressure on Paraguay so as to dominate the country 
politically. Since Argentina's vessels are more modern and numerous than 
those of her northern neighbor, there is little doubt who would control an 


amalgamated river fleet. 


The true significance of the provision for a possible combining of 
mineral resources is not yet clear, but it could indicate that Argentina is 
ambitious to exploit the Paraguayan resources, for which the latter country 
lacks the capital. The agreement will last three years, after which either 
nation can withdraw with three months' notice. 


Paraguay has opened its first import quota for 1954. The total value 
of the quota is only $363,000 of which $118,000 is reserved for Argentine 
exports. The Central Bank of Paraguay has stated that the legitimate import 
needs of established industries will be attended to independent of this 
quota. After Argentina, Great Britain carries on the greatest amount of 


foreign exchange with Paraguay. 


Following Paraguay's financial trouble with the United Nations last 
month (H.A.R., VII: 1), it is apparent that the country has been the victim 
of the cumulative effect of a long period of difficulties. A shortage of 
foreign exchange has prolonged economic hardships. The lack of wheat has 
made bread scarce, and cattle on the hoof has not been available to allow 


meat packing plants to operate. 


The United Nations Technical Assistance Administration has sent Roberto 
Arciniegas, a Colombian, to Paraguay in order to improve the latter's postal 


service. 


BRAZIL 


The violent reactions to Labor Minister Joao "Jango" Goulart 
(H.A.R., VI: 10 & 11; VII: 1) finally culminated in his resignation and 
that of the Minister of War, General Ciro do Espirito Santo Cardoso on the 
weekend of February 20. The cabinet shake-up was precipitated by the now 
famous eight-page "Colonels' Memorandum" signed by 82 colonels of the 
Brazilian army and presented to the War Minister on February 8. General 
Cardoso did not give this document to President Vargas until February 18, 
and it was not made public until February 24. The memorandum discusses the 
inadequacy of army installations and matériel, and the discontent among the 
officers and men due to bad equipment, the movement of army personnel into 
civilian life for financial reasons, corruption in government circles, and 
favoritism toward labor at the expense of the army. This last complaint was 
directed at Goulart's campaign for a 2,400-cruzeiro minimum wage. The 
document suggested that Joao Goulart was responsible for the current 
atmosphere of unrest and insecurity in Brazil. 


Although there were many who questioned his opinion, General Cardoso 
said that "there has been absolutely no breach of military discipline or 
show of disrespect by the colonels to their superiors, or even any intention 
of violating army regulations. On the contrary, the memorial represents a 
desire for collaboration mixed with patriotism and sincerity." It is said 
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that President Vargas reproached General Cardoso for not having apprised him 
sooner of the strong feeling of the army in these matters, and that the 
General thereupon resigned. General Euclydes Zendébio da Costa, popular 
second-in-ccommand of Brazilian expeditionary forces in Italy during World 
War II, has been appointed to take his place. According to an observer in 
Brazil, "Vargas, remembering how his numerous generals forced him to resign 
in 1945 and sent him into a five-year political eclipse, reportedly had to 
let the generals pick Zendédbio da Costa." A commentary in a Brazilian news- 
paper gave another story: General Zenébio, who "seconded" General Estilac 
Leal in his support of Vargas in the 1950 election, is a favorite of Alzira 
Vargas, the president's daughter, who took advantage of this opportunity to 
obtain the ministry for him. The paper suggests that her motivation might 
be thet of wishing a general in this office who would not be averse to a 
coup on the part of her father. The same article said that Oswaldo Aranha 
favored Marshal Mascarenhas de Morais. The paper added: "The next few days 
will indicate whether Mr. Vargas, now 72 years of age, has resolved to leave 
Brazil in peace a while, or if he is going to torment her once again to 
retain the pleasures of power." 


The possibility of Jango Goulart resigning had been rumored for some 
time. An Uniao Democraética Nacional (U.D.N.) manifesto made public a few 
days before the memorandum was presented to Vargas denounced Goulart's 
"subversive" activities among the working people. It further charged the 
Vargas government with launching a political campaign with the aim of gain- 
ing control of congress to make possible the amending of the constitution 
for the "government's own criminal ends." It is reported that when the 
change of minister of labor did not materialize in January as promised, the 
army decided to take action. Although Jango's justicialismo and pro- 
Communism have been exaggerated by the press, he and his cohorts did condone 
and even promote agitation, wild-cat strikes, corruption and nepotism, and, 
finally, the unrealistic new minimum wage demand. The civilian members of 
the cabinet had also become alarmed at the labor agitation which was being 
carried on through the ministry. Labor threatened a general strike if Jango 
resigned, but the army took steps to halt such a move in Rio. The first 
naval district was placed under alert, as well as the army's Vila Militar 
barracks and the federal military police. No untoward incidents took place, 
however. The Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.) distributed a note 
proclaiming absolute political loyalty to President Vargas, their titular 
head, and Joao Goulart, the party chief. 


To act as minister of labor temporarily Vargas has named Hugo de 
Farias, an anti-Communist lawyer who was second man in the Ministry of 
Labor. He is considered an able man, though as yet untried in a position of 
leadership. The labor situation in Brazil is being closely watched by the 
C.I,0., the A.F. of L., and a labor attaché at the American Embassy. Jacob 
Potofsky of the C.I.0. visited Rio in February to encourage Brazilian labor 
to adhere to the democratic, free union movements of the U.S. and western 


Europe. 


Getulio Vargas, though obliged to align himself with the more 
conservative members of his party, the P.T.B., has weathered the storm, but 
during this crisis almost all newspapers were hostile to him. Although he 
has alienated the conservative elements in Brazil by bidding for support 
from the masses in his speeches, actually he and Goulart did little to 
relieve the deplorable conditions in which so many of the urban and rural 
workers live. Just before the cabinet shake-up, posters were plastered all 


over Rio with the legend "only with Getulio and Jango" would the worker get 

a breek. Yet when President Vargas appeared with Governor Lucas Garcez at 
the Sao Paulo Hippodrome at the end of January, he met with loud hisses, 
which was the "biggest political news of the week," according to the Didrio 
de Not{cias of January 26. Even in the Senate an opposition block, 

Tneluding several members of Adhemar de Barros' party, the Partido Socialista 


Popular (P.S.P.), is being formed. 


Vargas has now lost some of the influence he might have wielded in the 
October 7 elections of federal deputies, two-thirds of the senate, and state 
governors. It seemed as though the mere association with Vargas and Goulart 
was @ political death knell for the promising mayor of Sao Paulo, J&nio 
Quadros, who is the Sao Paulo gubernatorial candidate of the Partido 
Demécrata Cristao (P.D.C.). The P.D.C. said that Quadros' trips to Rio and 
meetings with Vargas and Goulart had compromised him and that they were 
dropping him as their candidate because of the party's desire "to reiterate 
its adherence to its program of political morality and independence." On 
February 21, however, Quadros announced that the national committee of the 
P.D.C. had decided to support him and that the Sao Paulo committee of the 
P.D.C. would be reorganized. Whether Quadros will be able to maintain his 
position as a disinterested political | reformer remains to be seen. Accord- 
ing to A Noite, political forces in Sao Paulo are so split that no one 
leader speaks — in the name of the electorate, and the most important 
criterion in choosing a candidate is not party connections, nor the 
candidate's program, but popular appeal. 


In the state of Rio de Janeiro, Vargas' son-in-law, Amaral Peixoto, a 
member of the Partido Social Democratico (P.S.D.), is trying to win the 
support of both the Uniao Demécrata Nacional (U.D.N.) and Vargas' P.T.B. 
to assure his reelection as governor of that state. Although Vargas is said 
to be in favor of this alliance, other P.T.B. officials have publicly 
stated they would leave the party if such a move takes place. 


The notorious Adhemar de Barros, president of the Partido Socialista 
Populer (P.S.P.) and that party's candidate for governor of Sao Paulo, 
recently gave a press and radio interview in Sao Paulo. Adhemar said he 
would not run for president if he did not win the Sao Paulo governorship, 
and that it was necessary to “retake” Sao Paulo. He added that even though 
he was not a presidential candidate at the moment, if elected as such he 
would give up the gubernatorial post because "I will be more useful (sic) 


governing the Republic." 


Both the extreme heat, and the approaching elections, kept so many 
deputies out of Rio that the special congressional session called for 
January 15 did not have a quorum and was unable to enact legislation in that 
month. Debate is in progress, however, on a bill limiting the army - not 
including officers and reservists - to 225,000 men. Assis Chateaubriand 
asked in the senate that the army's sphere of action in the life of the 
country be adequately defined. Another project before the Chamber of 
Deputies would extend the present rent control law another year. 


An urgent problem facing the government now is the rash of strikes 
which broke out, or were threatened, in February. Although the Rio dock 
strike was postponed when the government promised action on complaints made, 
a partial strike did take place. The sugar refining industry in the Rio 


area was paralyzed by a strike, anc 7,000 wheat millers in the same area 
have stuck for a 25% wage increase. 


The Communists are losing no time in teking advantage of the situation. 
Meetings of Communists and labor agitators are taking place in various parts 
of Brazil. One meeting in Campina Grande (Paraiba) was characterized by the 
usual vituperation against governing authorities and their "American 
policies." Samuel Wainer, of Ultima Hora fame (H.A.R., VI: 7 & 8), ina 
speech at a meeting of the Communist-influenced Rio dock workers' union, 
ended a diatribe against the enemies of the workers and Ultima Hore by 
seying "Brazil will be a great nation on the day on which the workers assume 
the rule of this country." There has been some question as to where the 
Communists obtain funds for their propaganda. Some is believed to come from 
abroad. But the Correio da Manha reported | that the Goids state government 
granted a subsidy of 500, 000 cruzetros to "a most suspicious congress of 
intellectuals" to be held in Goifmia. In Rio the police uncovered « 
Communist scheme to obtain money among the workers, supposedly for 
ambulances for Chinese and Korean workers "fighting for world peace," by 
means of handbills distributed to the Confederation of Workers of Brazil. 
When the police raided the headquarters of an ex-Communist deputy who was 
thought to be the clandestine treasurer of this racket, the bird had flown. 
Since the Communists are unable to participate openly in the coming 
elections, they will support whichever candidate is likely to be helpful to 
them afterwards. The national Confederation of Industrial Workers has sent 
a warning to Brazilian industrialists of the potential dangers resulting 
from the infiltration of Communists among the workers during this pre- 
election period. The Communists have not failed to make capital of the 
coffee issue between the U.S. and Brazil. 


Indeed, this time they had no need to twist the story to raise 
Brazilian ire. As explained last month at some length (H.A.R., VII: 1) the 
coffee price can be traced back to a genuine shortage in relation to demand. 
Therefore Brazilians resent political profit being made of the coffee 
shortage at Brazil's expense, especially since the five-cruzeiro bonus paid 
on each dollar's worth of coffee exported results in the Brazilian people 
paying 10% of what the U.S. consumer should be paying, according to the 
Jornal do Brasil of February 6. They wonder at U.S. inconsistency in 
subsidizing commodities and raising prices at home and then meddling in 
another country's affairs to find out if it is doing the same; Brazil must 
accept price rises of necessary U.S. manufactures without question. Says 
the Correio da Manha of January 29, “in the coffee situation, the U.S. is 
behind its senators ~~-giving one mere proof of its incapacity for world 
leadership.” Brazilians remind the U.S. of prices of coffee in Europe: 
$2.07 a pound in some areas of western Eurepe; in Poland, $45.45 per pound! 
In the coffee question, the Brazilians are supported by most experts, and by 
a .report put out by the U.S. Embassy in Rio, to say nothing of the U.S. 
women guests of the Brazilian Government, officials of the General 
Confederation of Women's Clubs, who seem to have made a very thorough on-the- 
spot study of the situation. Although Commodity Exchange chief J. M. Mehl 
expressed little enthusiasm for the move, the U.S. Senate passed the 
Gillette bill putting trading in coffee futures under the control of the 
C.E.A. The House has yet to act. This and other controls might drive 
coffee to other markets. Brazilian Finance Minister Aranha, who blames 
speculation in the U.S. for much of the price increase, says that Brazil 
favors removal of coffee from the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 
Latest indications are that the present tight market may continue for three 
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years with concomitant high prices. The immediate result of the January 

arop in exportation of coffee from the port of Santos ($22 million as against 
$67 million in 1953) was a decision of SUMOC (Superintendency of Money and 
Credit) to reduce by 50% the dollar exchange available in the auctions 
through March 31. This indicates what could happen to U.S.-Brazilian trade 
if a boycott became effective. The greater part of $750 million that Brazil 
earns in the U.S. is from coffee, which thus pays for much of the $1 billion 
worth of goods which the U.S. sells to Brazil. What would be more important 
than the financial loss for both countries would be the loss of prestige by 
the U.S. because of such a short-sighted policy. The price of cocoa has had 
a similar spectacular rise, but not being a favorite beverage in the U.S., no 


outery has been raised. 


Although Brazil is still one of the most out-spoken friends of the U.S., 
an anti-Yankee tendency has become more perceptible during the past year. 
The criticisms leveled at the U.S. by Brazilians is fairly representative of 
the sentiment of other countries south of the border. It is felt that aside 
from the propaganda campaign to awaken Latin-America to the dangers of 
Communism, the U.S. has no concrete policy for Latin-American countries, and 
that, in the economic field, entirely too little assistance is given them. 
The Brazilian press expressed regret that John Moors Cabot is no longer 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin-American Affairs, and saw in the 
change of posts an indication of basic conflict between the state department 
and the treasury on the policy of loans. Export-Import Bank loans are to be 
cut down. Some Brazilian papers maintain, furthermore, that the U.S. good- 
neighbor policy has become all words and no action. So it is with mixed 
feelings that the Brazilian delegation, one of the largest to attend the 
conference, headed by Foreign Minister Vicente Rao, took off for the 
inter-American conference in Caracas. The Brazilian keynote will be, 
according to Minister Rao, closer economic cooperation among the American 
republics to achieve real continental unity. 


Although Brazil may not be receiving as much assistance as it would like 
from the U.S., there are concrete evidences of interest on the part of the 
U.S. from time to time. Health Minister Miguel Couto Filho announced that 
U.S. technical and financial aid in operating Brazilian public health 
services will be extended another five years. The U.S. also contributes 
heavily through international organizations. Furthermore, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development has just loaned $18.79 millions to 
the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co., Ltd., to help finance the 
construction of a therwal electric power plant at Piratininga near Sao Paulo. 
Mr. Ivar Looth, president of the International Monetary Fund, arrived in 
Brazil in February to study conditions and results of the Fund's policies in 
that country. 


Economic conditions in Brazil have given little evidence of improvement. 
According to government spokesmen, however, the paying off of the U.S. 
commercial backlog--quite an achievement in itself-- is an earnest of things 
to come. But if the Brazilian press is to be believed, Brazil is tottering 
on the brink of a precipice. The McGraw-Hill American Letter edition for 
Brazil says the cruzeiro will eventually have to be devaluated; Marcos de 
Souza Dantas, president of the Bank of Brazil, denies this. Some Rio papers 
write as though the Aranha plan will be discarded at any moment; Souza 
Dantas gave the lie to this as well. The January 12 Jornal do Brasil says 
that in spite of the premiums obtained at the auctions the government has had 
to continue printing more money to pay the bonuses to exporters; the 
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government, on the other hand, reports that as of the end of the year there 
was a favorable balance of premiums as aginst bonuses. That the quantity of 
eurrency emissions has been appalling is a practically unanimous opinion. 
In February the cruzeiro on the free market broke to 60 for the dollar and 
at the end of the month the dollar was still being bought at 50, and sold at 
58 cruzeiros. It is thought that loopholes in the auction regulations may 
be responsible in part for the currency weakness. 


The protests of importers affected by the cancellation of all import 
licenses issued prior to Instruction 70 of October 1953 reached Aranha who 
set up a committee to study measures to be taken. In legitimate cases, 
especially those affecting merchandise ready for shipment or in process of 
being manufactured to order, licenses will probably be revalidated. SUMOC 
announcead several changes in exchange regulations, primarily measures to 
prevent sudden and drastic fluctuations in the domestic currency exchange 
market. An average of $6 million per week will be distributed through the 
auctions at a rate between 120 and 1€0 cruzeiros per dollar. Buyers may 
hold these dollars up to 360 days, and importers may use them as credits in 
Brezilian private banks and other credit institutions. The U.S. dollar 
brought a record high price of 208 cruzeiros in the February 10 auction. 
One optimistic note in the financial picture is the appointment of Luiz 
Moraes Barros of the Sao Paulo Banco Sul Americano do Brazil as director of 
CACEX, the newly created Foreign Trade Department of the Bank of Brazil. 
Barros is an independent politically, and professes belief in free enter- 
prise and a minimum of state intervention in economic affairs. 


The government continues its efforts to stimulate industry and trade. 
Austrian manufacturers of turbines and generators plan to join with a 
Brazilian company in the construction of a plant in Piracicaba. Five large 
Japanese manufacturers recently concluded negotiations with Brazilians 
representing 14 firms in the Sao Paulo area, and another group of Japanese 
businessmen arrived in Brazil in February to attend the international 
administration congress in Sao Paulo. The tire plant of Dunlop do Brasil is 
now producing, and Pneus General, S.A., recently completed a tire factory 
which will soon be producing 200,000 tires and tubes annually. German 
technicians are in Brazil studying the possibility of constructing a Diesel- 
Electric generator factory there. Another group of German experts is 
visiting Belo Horizonte to discuss with the Minas Gerais government the 
erection of a fertilizer plant at Araxé, the main source of Brazil's 
phosphates. With the view of opening an office in Latin America this year, 
President Shoemaker of Dow Chemical Inter-America, Ltd., is visiting Brazil 
to survey its basic chemical needs. William T. Moore, president of the 
Moore-McCormack shipping firm said, on a recent visit to Brazil, that he 
expected to have two new luxury liners on the Brazil run within three years. 


Not only General Motors and Ford, but possibly Studebaker, Nash, and 
the International Harvester companies are looking into the advisability of 
manufacturing automobiles and parts in Brazil. Import curbs on these 
manufactures are so stringent that some assemby plants are said to be 
operating at 10% of capacity due to parts shortages, and the only solution 
seems to be local production. Payments on the sterling commercial debt have 
made Brazil so sterling short that British traders feel quite frustrated. 
Nor does the Bank of Brazil allow dollars to be used for payment of sterling 
invoices. A top British firm intends, however, to supply $20.4 million of 
equipment on a long-term credit basis to the Rio suburban railways. 
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The government is emphasizing expansion and maintenance in two fields, 
hyéroelectric power and railroads. Hydroelectric production is to be 
doubled in Espfrito Santo, and increases are also planned for Rio de Janeiro. 
Many of Brazil's problems would be reduced if it had a better railway 
system. In an article in Inter-American Economic Affairs (winter 1953-54), 
J. Fred Rippy writes that in area Brazil exceeds the U.S. (excluding Alaska 
and out-lying areas) by some 200,000 square miles, yet has a trackage only 
one-ninth that in operation in the U.S. Among the reasons for this, he 
says, is that the population is one-third that of the U.S., coal and 
petroleum are less readily available, and the climate is less favorable for 
maintenance of railways. What is needed, according to Rippy, is further 
consolidation and standardization of the five different gauges. To do this 
it needs cheap technical and financial aid. 


Noticias (published in New York) of February 9 summarized some of the 
Transportation projects completed last year and others planned for the near 
future: the National Railroad Department spent 337.7 million cruzeiros 
(approximately $18.57 million) last year on laying track; by September it 
had laid 292 kilometers and prepared beds for another 708. The mayor of the 
Federal District has opened credits of 35 million cruzeiros (approximately 
$1.9 million) and 1.5 million cruzeiros to establish electric trolley-bus 
lines in the city and lay additional streetcar tracks; a Brazilian bus 
company will soon place in service 20 new 41l-passenger Diesel motor coaches 
on the 272-mile run between Rio and Sao Paulo; and finally, President Vargas 
recently approved plans formulated by the now defunct Joint Brazil-U.S. 
Commission to reorganize and re-equip the Mogiana Railroad in the Uberlandia 
district of Minas Gerais. The cost of this last project is estimated at 
$8.4 million for purchases abroad and 514.74 million cruzeiros to cover 
domestic costs. 


Brazil has several trade agreements on a government level pending. The 
Argentine agreemént has been hanging fire for some time, the stumbling block 
being the wheat prices. Brazil has reportedly offered Argentina $75 per ton 
for wheat, as against the $112 which she paid last year. Brazil, which 
consumes about 2 million tons per annum, has now increased it's own produc- 
tion to 600,000 tons. It has already receive 200,000 tons from Uruguay, and 
has contracted for 300,000 tons from Finland, Turkey, and Holland. This 
leaves 900,000 tons required to fill the yearly need. After the economic 
section of the Itamarati announced that it would receive bids for the 
purchase of 300,000 tons of wheat, two of the 26 offers were accepted: 
100,000 tons of Turkish wheat at $70.30 per ton, and 200,000 tons of 
Canadian wheat at $75.72 per ton. This still leaves 600,000 tons to be 
purchased this year, but it seems as though Argentina will be left out if it 
does not sell at competitive world prices. Because delay in shipping the 
fruit crop to Argentina would cause spoilage, Brazil intends to place 
Argentine agreement funds on the market in advance of the conclusion of the 
accord, 


The Bolivian-Brazilian commercial treaty is a boon to Brazil in that it 
will absorb $900,000 of raw cotton, plus $300,000 of cotton yarn, and 
$100,000 of cotton textiles. According to a Rio paper, however, the 
imminent signing of a Bolivian-Argentine accord indicates that Bolivia is 
impatient with Brazil's delay in implementing its agreement as regards the 
exploitation of oil in Bolivia, and in the failure of Brazil to offer 
Brazilian products at advantageous prices. 


. 


A trade agreement is being negotiated with Venezuela for a possible 

$135 million yearly interchange, Brazil being interested in crude oil for the 
Cubatao refinery. To facilitate this trade it is considering a direct Lloyd 
Brasileiro shipping service to Venezuela. The National Petroleum Council has 
ordered a 1,200-ton oil tanker from Britain for £237,000 to be constructed in 
Glasgow. Using Finland as the intermediary, Brazil is negotiating to buy 

$15 million worth of Soviet crude petroleum, and a Soviet refining plant to 
be paid for in coffee for Russia and Finland. The refinery is to be built by 


Finnish and Soviet technicians. 


The Japanese-Brazilian commercial treaty has been extended until March 
31 to allow for modifications. Brazil will ship $35.6 million worth of 
products, primarily cotton and rice, to Japan. In return Japan will export 
to Brazil $33.5 million of ships, railway equipment, textile machinery, and 
other goods. Under the terms of the $140 million trade treaty with Germany, 
Brazil will receive $100 million of West German consumer goods, plus $ 
million capital goods for agriculture. 


To supply the "circus," if not the bread, in February Sao Paulo 
launched its spectacular 400th anniversary celebration which is to be of a 
year's duration. The outstanding events in February were the Modern Art 
show, and the Film Festival. Both shows attracted figures of world renown, 
many of whom came to see Brazil, and enjoy the carnival in Rio, as well as to 
take part in the anniversary festivities. 


An interesting bit of information came out of Brazil this month 
relative to Catholicism in that country in which 93% of the population is 
Catholic. In an article in the Jornal do Comercio, writer Joao Carlos says 
that there is only one priest for every 6,392 Catholics, as compared to one 
for every 650 Catholics in the U.S. In some rural communities there is only 
one for 30,000 or 40,000 of the faithful. Catholics: total 48,558,000 and 
Protestants, 1,741,430 in a country of some 55 million people. The 
Protestant number is increasing because of German immigration and U.S. 
nissionary activity. Maybe it was this knowledge which inspired the speech 
of Monsignor Arruda Camara in the Chamber of Deputies session celebrating 
the ejection of the Dutch (Protestants) from Pernambuco in 1654. Among other 
things, Arruda Camara said the Brazilian nation should be warned against two 
perils, the insidious North-American propaganda--which undermines the 
independence of the country, which menaces democracy and its institutions, 
and suffocates liberty--and the conspiracy of the red revolution. Monsignor 


Camara is considered, by some, a bigot. 


Brazilian intellectuals in Rio, Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Parana and 
Pernambuco remain up in arms at the U.S. refusal to issue a visa to writer 
Jose Lins de Rego, and have signed a document protesting the action. 


U.S. Army jet aircraft, on a good-will mission through Latin America, 
were in Brazil from February 1 through the 6th. 
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Daniel Cosfo Villegas. PORFIRIO DIAZ EN LA REVUELTA DE LA NORIA. Mexico. 
Hermes. 1953. Pp. 311. $20 pesos. 


Porfirio Diaz has been studied in some 57 biographies, but they all 
concentrate on his dictatorship, either to laud it or to damm it. With 
better historical sense, Cosfo Villegas prefers to study the earlier period 
of Diaz, and to see what forces moulded him. We are confronted with a 
successful general who failed miserably in the political competition with 
men like Juarez, Lerdo de Tejada and Iglesias. These failures and other 
setbacks in his private life steeled Diaz and made him the man capable of 
ruling Mexico at a time when the country cherished peace and security more 
than liberty. This monograph covers the period of the 1871 revolt at la 
Noria, in which Diaz failed. It is a sample of the six-volume history of 
modern Mexico in which Cosfo Villegas plans to cover the political, economic 
and social life of Mexico from 1867 to 1911. The author insists that in 
order to understand the Porfiriato, one must begin with the elections of 
1867 rather than the actual coming to power of Diaz a decade later. Cosfo 
Villegas directs the seminar on modern Mexican history in the Colegio de 
México, and he is editor of the Revista de Historia Mexicana. He is well- 
known as a liberal, but he is clearly deeply impressed by Diaz the caudillo. 


M. Follick. THE TWELVE REPUBLICS. Lonéon. Williams and Norgate. 1952. 
Pp. 357. 18s. 


Follick is no professional Hispanist, but he has written an interesting 
and well-informed book about the twelve republics of Middie America, which 
he studies in the following order: Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panema, Colombia 
and Venezuela. The author, a member of the British House of Commons, is 
frankly concerned with Britain's trade possibilities in Latin America. He 
expresses something like disgust with Argentina, where the Perén government 
has wrecked both the national economy and Britain's trade and investments. 
He recommends that Great Britain concentrate on the markets of the Middle 
American countries, whose hard currencies are much more desirable to dollar- 
short England than the weak currencies of countries like Argentina and Chile. 
While basically friendly to the United States, Follick is candid in his 
opinion that this country took advantage of Britains' war emergency to 
weaken the position of its ally in Latin America. All in all, this book is 
perhaps the best general introduction to the Middle American republics for 
non-technical readers. It is refreshing for once to see Latin American 
affairs discussed from a European viewpoint. 


Leonard Clark. THE RIVERS RAN EAST. New York. Funk and Wagnalls. 1953. 
Pp. 366. $5.00. 


This reviewer has travelled widely in the backwoods of South America 
and has been depressed by the fearful monotony of life there. However, 
adventure is where you find it, and Leonard Clark has concentrated numerous 
thrills in this graphic account of his explorations through the Oriente of 
Peru. The tone is set in the dedication: " To My Mother--That patient and 
loving woman--who never gave up hope even months after the Foreign 
Chancellery of the Government of Peru had reported to Colonel Paul K. Porch, 


hh 


_ U.S. Military Attaché in Quito (Ecuador), that I had been murdered by the 
Kuambiza Jivaro head-hunters." Certainly the author chose the wildest part 
of South America to look for adventure. His story is graphically told, 
although the publishers should have corrected the incredibly bad Spanish of 
the quotations. The euthenticity of this record is vouched for by the 
record of much-travelled Colonel Clark, who served with the 0.S5.S. during 
World War II, as well as by testimonials from Walter Frass von Wolfenegg, .: 
an official of the Peruvian government, and Lewis Gallardy, U.S. consul in 
Iquitos. While Clark is best known for his expedition to the headwaters of 
the Yellow River in Tibet, this account of life in the jungles of the 
Peruvian Andes is of interest to any Latin Americanist. Whereas in Tibet 
Clark was accompanied by a huge expeditionary force, he made his South 
American journey alone, and with a minimum of resources. It is interesting 
to note that the social conditions denounced decades ago by Sir Roger 
Casement still exist in this part of the brave New World. 


Marfa Graham. DIARIO DE MI RESIDENCIA EN CHILE EN 1822. Santiago de Chile. 
Editorial del Pac{fico. 1953. Pp. 270. 


Mary Graham published in 1622 this account of her life in Chile and 
the Spanish translation by Jose Valenzuela D. first appeared in Santiago in 
1902. The republication of it now has aroused a surprising interest in 
Chile, and the bock is widely regarded as a kind of political manifesto. 

It is simply and charmingly written, and the author gives us candid and 
graphic pictures of the personalities of the time far more convincing than 
the sycophantic eulogies or envidious slanderings of most of the contempo- 
raneous writers. The passage which has now struck a responsive note in 
Chile is her description of San Martin, whom she describes as a shifty, 
superficial, untrustworthy individual with a Napoleonic complex. Since the 
cult of San Martin has become a front for Peronismo, this debunking of San 
Martin is thought to be most opportune at the time when Perén is wooing his 
reluctant neightbors. Hence the succés de scandale which Mary Graham's 
book has now achieved in Chile. 


Edmund A. Chester. A SERGEANT NAMED BATISTA. New York. Holt. 1954. 
Pp. x and 276. $3.50. 


There have been and are great journalists whose record is a factful 
and penetrating document. Mr. Chester, former head of the Havana bureau of 
the A.P. and still a resident of that city, is not one of them.. This 
account of Batista's career is superficial, uncritical and unscholarly. It 
seems calculated to ingratiate the author with the present Cuban 
administration. Despite this, it is a valuable document, in that it gives 
us a first-hand account of recent Cuban history as seen by a foreign 
newspaperman. For those who enjoy books written in a chatty style, this 
report will certainly have some appeal. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. 1950. No. 16. Prepared by the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, Editor. 
Elsie Brown, Acting Assistant Editor. Gainesville. University of Florida 


Press. 1953. Pp. 332. $7.50. 


This volume is described as "A selective and annotated guide to 
material published in 1950 on anthropology, art, economics, education, 
geography, government, history, international relations, labor ard social 
welfare, language and literature, law, music, philosophy and sociology." 


« 


among the 42 contributors there appear four new names: Thomas Lynn Smith 
(Sociology), Anibal Sanchez Reulet (Philosophy), Benjamfn Cornejo 
(Argentine economics) and Roland D. Hussey (History). The sub-section on 
Mexican economics now has a corporate byline: Direccidén de Investigaciones 
Econémicas, Nacional Financiera, S.A. Otherwise this book remains the 
same as the preceding volumes. It is a reference work which every library 


should possess. 


German Arciniegas. ENTRE LA LIBERTAD Y EL MIEDO. Santiago de Chile. 
Editorial del Pacifico. 1953. Pp. 422. 


The intelligent and independent Colombia Liberal German Arciniegas has 
provided us with a penetrating commentary on the condition of Latin America 
today. This book, which has appeared in the United States, in England and 
in Mexico, has been brought up to date and gives a caustic analysis of the 
political realities of Latin America. The author's thesis is that, besides 
the official Americas which appear in international conferences, there is a 
silent continent of oppressed liberals who really represent the people of 
the southern republics. Symbolically, on the cover, we see a man and a 
woman surrounded by barbed wire. The book is ironically dedicated "A los 
campesinos anénimos de Colombia, perseguidos sin pieded cristiana porque 
amaban una cOsa buena: la libertad.” In measured, factual tones, this work 
gives us the unvarnished facts about the realities of Latin American 
politics. It is indeed a most significant exposé. 


LES ARCHIVES SECRETES DE LA WILHELMSTRASSE. III. L'Allemagne et la guerre 
civile espagnole (1936--1939). Documents traduits de l'allemand par Michel 


Tournier. Paris. Plon. 1952. Pp. 80l. 


This is the third volume of a series appearing both in English and in 
French under the auspices of a commission of American, British and French 
scholars. The aim of this series is to make public the secret documents of 
the Wilhelmstrasse which throw light on the origin of World War II. In the 
French series, two volumes had already appeared: De Neurath & Ribbentrop 
(septembre 1937--septembre 1938), and L'Allemagne et la Tchecoslovaquie 
(1937--1938). his most revealing third volume publishes documents regard- 


ing German intervention in the Spanish Civil War. In brief, the record 
shows that, while the Reich was not guilty of much plotting before the Civil 
War began, once the trouble had broken out, Germany intervened as actively 


as possible. 


